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about raising fish and aaking quilts; cowboy Lawrence "Doc" Marshall, 
who case to Colcradc in 1b98,. talks about catching wild hor3es and 
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"SupeniltioB. Molatxy and- harpoerUr "BiM, fevt 

truth ,Roes a-^jcgging." 

Kartin hither (1483-1^) 

"Superstition is religion of feeble Minds." 

Brbund Butte (1729-179?) _ 

''Would you believe. . . 

CoinpiJed by Jan G^lroy and Becky Mosher 



Th^t when sualloiis fly low it's going to j»n«.* 

If it xains aid the 3un is shininKt it aeans its soin^^to rain the 

next day. • .or that the devil is Imitiiif his nife.*. 

That thunder and U^^ting idll scmr f XMh ailk. • . 

Wien churning butter and the creaa iioo*t ^unit you aust steal a 

clevis pin froa the neighbor. Put the clevis ^n in the butter to 

aake it clabber. When dmmed, return the clevis pin to the neighbor. 

ileaieaber the clevis pin has to be stolen ... 




If you taKe a string and tie it to a key and drop it down a persons 
back, their bloody nose will stop... ' * * ' 

T jy> firol nth ' hhuv : ^ ii ott se the ^irents visit with a newborn child, 
wiir have a taby next.;. 

If a prei5naiit woaan isf frightened or scared, and wherever she places 
her hand on her self, ^he unborn child will have a birth navk there... 
If you have warts use ^tuaap water. Find an old stuap in the forest 
ani ronove ^one water ffroa around it. Put on the warts^and watch 
then disappear.. .If tHis doesn't work rub on some bacon oil... 
Hidr- your there disHrag so she can't find it and :'our warts 4ill 
disappear 

When ^jakithz a weddin : dresr: for soisieone, pat a hair in the hem to 
brin/j them ;_:ood luck. . . 

Possession of a beetle's 'hoims bring good luck... I 
2atin^3 black-eyed peas on a new years day will bring good luck. . . 
Touching: a red pom-pom on a French sailor's hat will bring good 
luck,.. 

Chirpln^^ erickets in your house brings good luck... 
The tail of a.lisard brings good luck, even better if it is green... 



It s death when. 



a do' h^wlc at nir.ht... 

Sonecne brin^a a rake, ho#f or snovel in the house. 
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It's bad luck.. 



If a MCiun 40^ into a niw... 

If jou p the floor at night..* 

If Uris ri/ in the auditoriim on opting tiight... 

If a Mhistie is l^safd in tee aake-up w» on opening nii^t... 

If i&^n boxing you put the ri^t glove on first... 




Chewing tobacco is good for ymir t^th but bad for health. . . 
If you borrotf a needle frm soneone and give it back» it idll 

r^ause evil ^^td!ts... 

U you take a* powder can, line it ifiUi beaver skin, divide it 
into two ccmpartisents and bum rotten wood in the top cowpirtaent 
iihile wearing i^ on your head^ it will ward off bad sj^irits... 




Mu-z. vo^i jtac*-- the toi-s of your s^ioes under the foot of the bed 
:oirti:.-^ to t.ne n%ai, this will nake yout le^ ache go away... 
tr^'X^zitu' a f>rk on the floor i^eams a lady is coming, a knife 
-eani a nar, wili viwt, a 3i>oon, a child. The iiay the handle is 
polr.tin/ is the direction froin which the visitor will arrive... 
3pinninr a knife means a fi^^^t... 

kin.: a piece of bread from* the bread plate when you already have 
a i?,eans someone is comin^T %Aio is hungrier... 

A loaf of bread turned upside down on *he table Means it's not 

paid Tor. . . ^ . . 

u^y^r h^-'k your animals on Christmas Zve becAuse they are talking 
and yo; C- r ^hon you'll die within the year... 
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Vhen the lower half of the quarter aoon is pointing up it's going 
to be dry westher^-iihen it's poinUng dow It's going to zain. . . 

ttien the horns of the quarter aoon is pointing dOM the cosaic 
* forces pre going into the earth to support the root groirth. 
Ifhen these forces coae back up. then there is support of the stmi 
and the leaf. ... 

If you dig post holes in the aaning or darkness of the^*ao<mt you 
licm't have enough dirt to fill the hole... 

never put Angles on l^e or house irtien the horns of the 
aoon is up or the shingles idU Marp . . 



Dehorn caJ^tle when the blood is in the fe«t. To toll this, idien 
the Zodiad goes around once everyday and changes every day, Hhra 
the Pisces^ on the bottoa and ghat's when the blood is in the feet. 

4 

Haul lumure/i^ien the horns of the aoon is down. This aakes it 
scatter ea^er... 
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Thar;ka to the folhntlnr people lAo 
ttilw arc;a and the friendly chats m 

liorsa Gilroy 

Fred Harvey 

Hazel Henson 

Valene Hoite 

'Ihna Kuntz 

Opal Heid 

Kar T€ Hheeler 



contributed superstitions from 
I haA Mhile- visiting them... 

Pat Green " 

Hrs. HauA 

Minnie Hertsog 

Terry Kerns 

Mrs. Sash 

Jackie Tolar j^ - '^z 

Addle Ziaoeman 



lUilll IIILL8AP 



Ln*8 fit Tt OHitliH 

iTinciiiu 



Ellen fflllsap and her faaily left their hoaes'tead In Chapel, 
Hebraska in July 1910* *'The land In Nebraska-, we pulled out of there: 
beeftuse of f^asshoppers. 'We could have redeeaed t'hat land, but it- 
eost too Mich, 'cause we had to pay back taxes, and w«r thoui^t that 
wottl^.'t pay. Then the icrasshoppers 4ust eoae in like clouds and 
mumped d(«wn on the cround and piclced the fields, cleared everything. 
They ea»e in clouds so thick they Just blotted out the sunshine. 
Of cMirse, I don't reaeaber Miy of this - ay .folks told ae..." 

The LindKrens (Ellen's faaily) spent the next four years in Glen 
reek, VyoainK, befor#> ffr. Lindipwi thoui^t there was too aueh mow 
mad declared, "Let's go to Colorado!" As the I^Jidmns travtled 
thpitfcb Colorado they kept a southern direction and ended up in Saxas, 
near Qailas. Because of the heat and a polio scare, v^llen's father 
ftlt the faaily should once aicain aove toward Coloraj|o. Kllen re- 
calls, "Even the horses wouldn't drink the water '*6ause it tasted 
so awful (in Texas)." 

Vhen the Lindftrens left Texas for Colorado they only aiade 
it as far as Las Anlaas, Colorado, when winter set In.. The next 
sprinic they loaded up the covered wai^i attain and headed for Jules- 
bun;, Colorado. 

On the trln frrai Las Aniaas to Julesburg Ellen, her aother 
and the other kids took the train,, while Aaanda; Ellen's oldest 
sister accoapanied their father with the wagons. "Aaanda wenit 
with Dad, she drove one wagon, and before they got there they got 
in a blizzard. It was awful cold. Aaanda frosted her cheeks. 
They tried to' keep warn in the wag<Mis,<but they couldn't. -Ve 
others came on the trsin." 



sine* I was Interested in covered wi^on tpavel, I aeked my 
icreat srandMther (Ellen Milleap) to elaborate on the details of 
that trip. "One nli?ht we had a thunder stom and the horses .lust 
went wild, and they «qt aw»y. But the one with the hobbles^ he 
dlte*t get too Car before Did found hl«. Dad went to one rancher 
to set a saddle pony to ride around on while we sat there In the 
nacon waitings And about if Ive days after that thfe-hOrses came 
running back. They were so thirsty - they weren't able to get 
any ^ater, I guess - sure was a funny thing they came running- bacK 
though.** 




) 
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Breakdowns were seldom, "But we had to stop and let. the horses 
rest, and while we did that Dad had some kind of metal thing with 
water In It to soak the wooden wheels, so the tire wouldn't fall 
off. That was a big Job,, but It had to be done." This method would 
Riake the wood expand to- help hold the metal rim In place. "Amanda 
went out and helped Dad harness the horses. Shfe was stronger than 
I was and two and a half years older than I was." 

When asked about crossing mountain passes, Mrs. Mlllsap ans**, 
wered, "I don't remember the names of them. They were very rough 
though when we came over.. They were awful hard to come down. We 
had to tie the wheels on the wagons together, so they wouldn.'t slide, 
they they'd still almost run over the. horses. Then we got out and 
walKed. *The same. way going wp, we had to walk up, except we dldn t 
tie the wheels together. ^ f ' 

' -7- • 



"The roads were really rou^;h, and there wasn't any highways 
like we have now. All we ha.d was a trail and -gates to go through. 
*I donH remember any robberies though (through the mountain parses). 
Dad went- by the sun mostly (for direction). We picked, out the \ 
best trail and then' Inquired along the way at big cattle ranches. 

It was quite a trip!" 

Another Problem with the horses was shoeing and trimming. This 
chore should Have* been done "once. a month ,or so", but was easily 
accomplished only In the'^sprlng or other good weather times. This 
helped keep the hofsfes 'from going lame on such, a long trip. 

I asked about the 'food for the trlp^, and E^len recalled* "Dad 
would hunt-deer and sage hens, and we Wduld walk to nearby ranch, 
houses Tor milk and cream. I liked the fat ladles the best •.cau'se 
they gave me more' milk 'than' the skinny ones did." The Llndgrens 
did not like 'sagehens, 6ecaii*se Ellen said they tasted "terrible", 
but grouse was okay. ' . ^ . 




an ole . 




2v b^^g' ^ 
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For cooking theXlndgren family used an old lron\ coak stove. 
"You know, when the wagons were rollln'' my brother ,'^.;l5ewey, s-lept . 
Then when mother got out to cook on one^ of those pie' Iron stoves - 
It wasn't too heavy. She couldn't do much pookln' on^lt, but she , 
did her best - while I used^ to babysit Dewey." * 

Items carried on the trip for cooking were flour, salt, pepper, 
sugar and such basics. For t|ie horses they carried grain (Aats,)- a- 
long,, "The nose bag was made out of some kind of gunny sack - they 
c^uid breathe through that, and we- put the gnaln In It. They ate, 

-We hobbled 
on th6 rope' 



while goi,ng. 
the leader, 
or picketed. 



You see, we had four- horses 
they all followed the one 



and 

ft 



and. one colt, 
he (Dad) tied 
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The Lindp:rens stayed irr Julesburg for the next twenty-five 
years - until 193^, where they farmed until the dust bowl wiped 
out their crops; "We had trouble with the drought. We just 
couldn't make a living:, so Dad thought we should move where , we 
could. So we visited Lil^ Stonebrink (Ellfen andT Oscar's daugh- ^ 
ter) who was' teaching school at Cow Creek (20 miles southwest 
of Steamboat). We liked^ it so well .that we decided to move to 
Steamboat.*" , ^ ' ' 

Ellen and Oscar Millisap moved to. 'Steamboat and took up ranching . 
and raising horses > They rented a ranch that had a five bedroom, two 
story house on it. On this place they raised sixty head of horses and 
also put up hay on the place and made about ten dollars a ton ,^or ' 
it.- For pay outs^ they hired a hand whom they had to pay two dollars 
a day, .plus room and board. '.'They even wanted pie to -warsh for them, 
but I couldn't. I told them if they wanted it done, they could^ do . 
it theirselves. . I had a machine that was run by a gasoline motor, 
outside beside the house. Electricity had just come irii, and the 
ranch' didn't have it then. We had coal oil lamps." 




^ "During the first World War, Oscar went to 
weren't used to maTiy things,' but .he rallied up 

-sixty ,head^. It was free range then, and we'd 
Eyerythinjf;' was a lot of work. Then the horses 

'you couldnl't give them away. We got broke on 
had'-a mortgage sale and sold some 'for t.en doll 
went to the butcher shop. Some people made it 
and some didn't. My brother stuck to the plai 
wheat, JjCfst kept farming." [ ' 



raising horses. We 

quite a., bunch -about 
keep water ^for them. 

got^ down .so chekp, 
that deal, and' then^ 
ars. They probably 

during those times, ' 
ns hnd got rich off 
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' Ellen raised a lot of chickens. "I think I ate too many eggs, 
-because we always had plenty. I had lots of customers to sell my 
eggs to. I also made a lot of but;ter. I could have- had so many 
customers, the only problem I couldn't have sup'plied them all. 
It was hard work to make butter. ^We tried to sell cream^ but it 
wasn't worth anything. They didn't even want to take it. Bo,y, 
I sure had to turn down a lot of customers. I sold most of my 
butter to Higgen's Store. It was the^only food s-tore in town. 

"The P. M. Light Store they had clothing. Thej^.'ve been 
there a long time, I guess they Just added .sojne on - to make a 
store that had everything. Craig has some, pret ' good stores 
still." 




Snow clearance has always been a. problem in this area because 
of THREE WIRE WINTERS. "We*d hitch up^ a team to take feed and 'water 
to the ^cows, but sometimes the horses couldn't get through. Then' 
we had a kind of a ^now plow and kept the trails open. They're 
pretty good about following a trail while feeding, and they kept the 
snow packed down there. They slept out there on the .snow feeding 
grounds. We never took them inside the barn.' iBut.now In eastern 
-Colorado when we'd have blizzards we had to put them in sheds. One 
had blizzard that came through ^there - it was horrible - it last- 
ed three days, and the wind was blowing fifty-sixty miles an hour. 
Cattle died by the thousands. On big ranches where they had drift- 
ed with the snow, they found them^ froze standing up. Big cattle 
ranches lost a lot of money. They tried to use the hides., but it 
wasri^'t worth anything. I don't know the best thing to do. No ^ 
matter what you're doing you may go broke." * ' 

•Thanks to. Gary Kiniston, a future THREE WIRE WINTER staff member,, for 
his voluntary assistance on this story. 

-10- 
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MigJjtyMiiji'Miijijic 

by l^lclapic Grillo 



^*It was a very delightful experience getting fired. At first 
I thoujcht it was incredible, but the more I thought about, it, the 
tl^'eder I got . " 

Minni^ Kertzo;5 began teaching in 1912 and taught in Steamboat 
Sorlngs for twenty -four years. After teaching for 50 years she 
then sat with children and elderly folks. 

I first undertook this interview for the sole purpose of mak- 
i ±nsr scan (like so many of the other Foxfire projects have done...) 

'^^T-J. Little did I realize that this wondrous and sprit ely woman of 62 
. * had so much more to offer. 



Minnie tells why firet- 

ting fired was so de- 
lightful, "Mr. Sauer 

came to my room that 

year, about the usual 

time when they sign 

contracts, and he ask- 
ed me if I was trred. 

And I snapped out', 'Of 

course I'm tired, every- 
one's tired this time 

of year; ' (spring) He 

said', '''^hat I meant was, 

are you tired of teach- 
ing? ' But I still didn't 

savey whJit he was get^^ 

ting at. 'At the board 

meeting they issued 

contracts,' and he said, 

'Here are two contracts, 

if you're sure you 

aren't too tired sign 

at least one of them 

and get it' back to the 
. office, and if you ^ 

are too tired Just 

don't sigh any of them. 

Now don't make up your 
"'mind in a hurry, you 

can' see that there 
are a number of days 
before they have to 
be back. in.' I thought 

it was such a graceful act, and I did feel tired.'" 

Minnie has so many delightful teaching stories to relate, ' 
"Another time the word spread that the superintendent v;as coming 
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to check up on the class. The 
children scurried about trylne to 
oick up the room before she got 
there (the superintendent)^ ex- 
cept the two that went to raise 
the flag. When the superinten- 
dent came In she asked what was 
wronr. I answered, 'Why, nothing?, 
why?' And she replied, 'You 
have your flag flying upside down! 

During Minnie's first teach- 
ing Job at the age of eighteen in 
Kansas she lived and boarded with 
a family. She recalls making $50 
a month and paying $15 for room 
and board. Every naming she and 
the two children walked to the 
school house together. "I would 
havfe the children open up to any 
page in this one book and on what- 
ever it landed we would discuss 
that day. I always hoped it would 
ooe'hr:to the chaoter on animals." 



( 





Although Minnie be^an her 
teaching career in Kansas, she 
moved to Waybell , Colorado, in 
1919 where sue married her hus- 
band, and pursued her teach- 
ing career. She remembers,- 
"Maybelle had a flour mill, 
bank, two stores and one 
telephone in the v:hole town-" 

X I asked her about mem- 
orable stories from the time 
she "^lived in -?^aybell , and 
she related the cricket story, 
"The Korrjion crickets became 
a tremendous nest there one 
summer (192^*). Some of the 
^neighbors told me that I 
mustn't srive up on the crickets. 

They put wash tubs over the hills 
of pie plants, and kept them 
there 'til the cricket's had 
gone. They then opened the 
tubs, but the crickets had 
been under there, and had eaten 
all the Die olants away." 



Like locusts. I don't think they should be called"" Mormon crickets, 
just because they come from the //est. The men would meet at the 
.school house and mix up a stoge of bran and poison arid spread it 
around to try to get the crickets. But most unfortunate a sack or 
two that were supposed to be empty were thrown among the brush and 
a few cattle got too much of this poison and didn't survive." 
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Minnie's last year of teaching In Jiaybell-. was In 19**-^5. At 
that tine she aoved to Steamboat Springs and taught at the grade 
school for 2k .years. **! was closer to 76 than to 75 when I^^re** 
ajy last aonth's wages. Oh, yes, I taught aany generations." 




many years of service to the Steamboat school. 



After Minnie Hertzog retired she just wasn't ready to quit 
.being active, "I retired from the classroom in 19d9, then I Just 
began doing odd things. It began in a gradual way. Sometime I 
sat with older oeople that»were more or less Invalids - especially 
if the folks they lived with took a trip and hated to leave these 
people ail alone. But I spent most of my time working with kids. 
"X like to do that a lot, I also like the remuneration that goes 
with it. That helps a lot too." 

Minnie kept many children overnight too. "They were used to 
me sometimes, even more than the grandparents. I did it about the 
way I did my own children when they were little. We Just tried 
to keep busy and happy. They kept happy and I kept busy." 

Another time Minnie -took a short break from sitting with kids 
because of an accident, "I went downstairs at 'i:30 iti the morning 
and thought it was time to get up. When I saw it wasn't I thought 
•Hurrah!' I'll Just Jump back in bed for a couple more hours. I 
Jumped clear across the" bed and landed on my head." Her last day 
sitting with children was the l6th of August. 

Minnie's last day sitting with children was the l6th of August. 
"1 do miss them, but there's so many unfinished projects around here 
Some of them have been around for 20 or 30 years, so I thought it 
Just might be a good Idea Just not to go back to little folks, but 
to finish up some of those unfinished things." 

-13- 




Cooled lye beint^ poured Into 
melted |i;rease. 




fioiqeipadc Scag/ 

r^innie Kertzcr's hurianitarlan 
nature stcod out once arain 
as she took tine out frcn her 
nanv unfinirhed crc/ects to 
show n:e how tc naKe scar. 



INGREDIENTS 

6 nlnts of p-rease 

3 Pints of soft water 

1 can of lye 

STEPS 

1) Pour water over lye in enamel- 
ed or stoneware container 
while stirring: slowly, (water 
will boil) 



2) When cooled to room temoerature 
nour slowly intD melted urease 
which should also be at room 
temoerature. 



3) Continue stlrrinr until the 
mixture is the consistency 
and color of honey. 

Pour into mold. 

5) When firm (maybe a day or two 
later) cut into bars. If it*s 
for your washing machine p:rind 
uo finely. 

6) Keeo in warm place for a week 
or two before usinp;. 



Bubbling mixture of lye and water. 



To sum up the person of Minnie Kertzopr would be hard, but I 
think I'll let Minnie end the article since she started it, 
and once a^^ain using her own words to tell the story, "I would 
love to help everybody, but I couldn't." 



Iti 



Lila froip £geria f ark 



by Lcllia 31ack ft taQQi £ck 



W/iJ 
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Lila Allen- was bom in I885 and Is now 91 years old. She 
orew u'o between Yamoa and Toponas and has lived in this area all 
of her' life. "Yampa," exolalns Mrs. Allen, "is also known as 
Eb; erla Park and was known as such when I was Krowlne: uo . 

Yamoa is the only town In Routt County that was not olanned. 
The word Yampa, comes from an Indian name for a plant like an 
onion or Illy that mw wild In this valley, Yamoa was also the 
first name of the town which is now called Craig. 

Yampa trrev; little before 1902, but homesteaders like the 
Crossans' (Lila's family) started settlinfr Eg ria Park in 18B1. 
"It was lust a cost office, a store, and a lo? school house when 
we lived on the" creek (Ej^Jria Creek) on a bip- ranch with my dad. 
vv father was one of the pioneer settlers; he came here from Iowa 
in 1882." 

i V -15- 



Beln^r the first white child torn on H^^^ria Creek (ten 
nlles atove Tononas, Colorado) she lived there for fifty sor.e 
vears. She exolains, '"The last forty years I have soent in 
Yarxa^" 

Llla's dad and husband both built loir cabins for their 
f^-^llied>.on hcnesteaided land outside of Yaaca- "You .^ust file 
on a oiece of land, ind-^ou have to build a house on it within 
a vear and live on it, then it's yours. Dad and Howard .lust 
chonned down trees, made them fit tojtether and dobbed them with 
mud. It's a more comolicated orocess than that, but basically 
that's what they did. Ours (Lila and Howard's) had four rooms - 
livin^r room, dininr room, kitchen, bedroom, a pantry and a lit- 
tie later a bathroom. It was quite roomy and nice." 




Lila and Howard Allen in front of 
their loJ5 cabin home. 



"Ky father had a thousand acres or so and raised beef cat- 
tle, about three or four hundred head. He fed them throug:h the 
winter, then sold them for whatever orice he wanted. We had milk 
cows and used some for our own beef. We built a little house, 
very air ti^ht, next to the house. We called it^ a smoke house 
where we smoked our own oork - bacon and ham." This smokinp* oro- 
cess meant buildin^t a small dull wood fire underneath the meat 
and lettin^^ the smoke permeate the air. "I forget the exact mix- 
ture we used for preserving the meat and to give it flavor, but 
mostly Just salt and oepper, to season it. We were careful that 
the flames didn't heat the meat, but .lust put out a oretty stron^i: 
smoke. We raised oi^s for the ham and bacon, mostly ,1ust for 
our own use though." 

"We raised pret' near everything we ate: milk, butter, eg«, 
vejretables. We even raised turkeys and ducks, and with our lar^re 
earden, we reallv had all we needed to eat." Some of the vege- 
tables Lila's family (Crossans and Aliens) raised were ootatoes, 
lettuce, radishes, onions, turnips, cabbage,, rutabaga, cauliflower 
celery and broc colli 

"It was really warmer uo there (in Watson on Egeria Creek) 
than it is down here in Yamoa. That was upper JEgeria and Yamoa is 
lower Egeria. We had more sucess v/ith our garden in the warmer 
climate. " 

The Crossans ©reserved vegetables as well as meat, "We had 
a little buildinpc, a cellar we called it. We put the vegetables 
in there and covered them with dirt. It would keep all winter 
lonp^. Of course, some veff:etables like cabbage we made kraut out 
of. It's better than boughten any day, I'm sure it is." 
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Social tline for the Crossans meant many activities. "Taffy 
null was a bl^ thin?: back then* We'd boll up molasses and sucrar, 
let It cool, and then two would pull It tojrether. That was a 
oarty! We played lots of i^ames. 'Button, Button, who's «ot the 
button?' was one we played. Durlni^ holidays we would all rather 
at one of our houses and have a blir meal and have a bli^ time. We 
used to have dances in each other's homes and olay lots of card 
j^asMS. We also r1*y«d the ^ame where everyone chan>?es chairs. 
(Fruit basket turn over!) We would have a swell time." 



In the summertime LI la recalled spending a lot of time out- 
doors. "For vacations we would to to Traooeur's Lake and dO 
cambinPT. We would v^o by horseback over the Flat Tops (flat too- 
ned mountain ran^ie near Yampa). Ususally we would spend several 
days up there, fishing and campinp::. Several of the young peoole 
would get together, of course, we had to have a chaoerone to go 
alonr too. We always cauirht a lot of fish, big ones too. Cut 
throat trout. We had to go over the Flat Tops and would soend 
several days getting there and back. It was a lot of fun - real 
campln^r. " 4 . 




Llla recalled for us some of h^i* school day memories , "You 
know country schools - in my class there were three » but there 
were more In the other irrades. We only had grades one throufch 
eight, then went to hiirh school. (The Yampa hi^h school is 
still standing but not used anymore*) "For our school teachers 
they just had to be out of the el>rhth grade, and then they got 
a certificate so they could teach." 

Lila's life as Mrs. Howard Allen was quite full and time 
consuming too. "For many years I worked at our store, Crossans 
Market. 1 was bookkeeper and clerk and helped a lot around 

there. We had everythinjr- 
like clothes, material, 
flour, coffee, and sroods 
for the horses, harness- 
es, bridles and saddles. 
Of course, we didn't have 
things like bread because 
we made our own at home." 

"I en.loy cooking* 
You see , I was bom in 1885 
I'm 91 years old, so there 
are a lot of things that 
I can't do that I'd like 
to. I used to knit and 
crochet and embroidery, 
but my hands won't do it 
now. I cook, and I live 
here alone and do every- 
thing around here myself." 



Crossans Market^ Yampa, Colorado. 
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Lila Allen lived above Finger Rock which looms over Yampa. 

She recalls, "That was upper Egeria and Yampa is lower Egeria." 
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You will all Ifaye to coiqe by. tl^e raqcl} soiqe 

tiiqe aqd we'll fisl} aqd talk 
aQd talk." 

"Aqd we'll iqake bets 
oq wbo cap catcb ^1)^ 
biggest fist) ." 

by CMy Saqdeliq 




"Why do I TOt homesick for Yamna? I don't know. Can't un- 
derstand It mysel^," explains Mrs. Lucy Marshall, from behind one 
of her hand-made quilts. "Never p-et -homesick for anyolace else, 
but I p:et homesick for this place. And why do we sit here In this 
snow? I can't understand It, but I feel f^ood here. I love the 
oeoDle. You know, there's lots of nicer places to be, especially 
in the wintertime. But I don't like the places where the seasons 
don't change-where it's the same all the time. It's no ^ood. 
You itet to Icoklnc forward to seeinsr them snowflakes fly:" 

And m Yampa, as in all towns of this area, snowflakes do fly, 

Yampa, a small farming 
and ranchinp; town, is nestled 
deeo in the Yampa Valley. 
First called Egerla, Yampas/ 
, settlers began comlnz in l88l.| 

The name Egeria came 
from a pioneer who named it 
after a lej^endary Roman 
nymoh. The nymph, EB:erla, 
was taken to the underworld 
by the king of Rome, Numo. 
Every spring: Ereria Issues 
forth, carrylnfi^ buds and 
blossoms with her. 

The, word Yampa comes 
from the Indian name for 
the North American bulb- 
like Dlant with fleshy, 
edible roots. 

But whether it is 
called Ep^eria or Yampa, 
Yampa is still the same 
place-the olace with sloshy 
mud, flurrying?; snow, and 
bright sunshine. However, 




Mrs. Marshall, with her do^. Pepper, 
in her lap, gazes out of her window. 
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FINGER -ROCK ; 




It Isn*^, any of these that make 
Yan^a, ^t*s the people; people 
like Mi^s. Clarice Lucille Marsh- 
all. 

Mrs. Marshall, an enerj^etlc, 

bubbling, vibrant' woman seventy 

years young," has been a resl- 
dent of Yampa off and on since 1928. Lucy 
and her husband. Doc, also own a ranch 
which Is located about a quarter of a 
mile past Finger Rock. 

Finger P.ock^ a familiar landmark to 
Yamoa residents, stands alone in Its field, 
-a short distance from the railroad and 
highway. Unsurrounded by, other mountains ^ 
rocks, or hills of any kind. Finder Rock 
is set against the sky^ pointing upwards 
like a finger. 

"We jnove back and forth from town to 
the ranch. It's really nice up there. 
We've Mt everything-^light, water, tele- 
phone, and an awful «ood spring. But it's 
not dusty up at the ranch like it is down 
here. Like here when that dust blows, I 
can't stand it. I can't breathe," Mrs. 

Marshall explains. ^ ^^ ^ « 

Up on the ranch there is also a farmhouse, a bam, and a Piace to 
keep stock. "We've rented out the place since last August. We decided 
that we'd rent it out to someone who wanted to live there year round. 
We have a little trailer uo there that we live in in the summer, but 
It's lust not comfortable. It's fine for a while, and then ^^J^^V^^^^^, 
vlsiti and we Just don't have enough room. So we decided we'd move this 

trailer up there and live in it. It'll be nice when ^^^^y^^^^;^?^^^^ „ 
^ Yampa' s Just getting so large. 

(In the last population census, 
in 1970, there mere 2 36 resid- 
ents of Yampa.) ^"Course it's 
not a city, but in a way we've 
lived out, like on the ranch, 
for so long, we Just wouldn't " 
be happy any other way, I guess. 

And out on the ranch, it 
seems, is where most of Lucy 
Marshall's happiness and Joy 
lie, for her fish pond is also 
near the ranch. Mrs. Marshall, 
who has raised four children 
and Inumerable pets, also 
raises fish. 

"Yeah, I raise fish," she 
says, leaning back, now on a^ 
subject that she could tell 
anyone about. "I've been go- 
ing over to Kremmllng an gett- 
ing these little tiny fish. 

Two years ago I got about 5000 

Lucy Marshall and her husband, babies. Then I put them in 

Doc-partners for 37 years. ^his little raceway. The 
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raceway Is a bli; dltch-llke 
thing that's about one hund- 
red feet long. There are 
screens at each end so that 
the fish can't get out with • 
the water that's running • 
through all the time. We ' 
lose a few and a few jump 
out, but that's all right. 
Some of 'em get out Into 
the creek, but someone will 
catch 'em. The first year 

— i. w • « lined the raceway with 

The layout of the Marshalls' ranch piastlc. That didn't work 

as seen from the air. ^^^^^ second 

year we lined It with gravel. We liked the gravel a lot better, v 

I feed 'em Just like ^^feed little chickens. Peed 'em canfuls of 
food every two or three hotirs. They Just really come to that feed! Like 
cats and dOKS. They, get to be pets like anything else. I raise 'em in, 
the raceway until they're about three Inches long, then I put them out In 
the pond. I try, to keep them In the raceway until they're big enough to 
<ret out of the bigger fishes' way. But I don't always do It. We had the 
toughest time putting them In the pond. We couldn't catch them! We used 
this curtain materlal-about quilt size. That's' the only way you can catch 
them. After we got them Into the material, we dumped 'em Into these 
buckets of water that we had In the back of ^our pickup. Then we'd haul 
•em up to the pond and dump 'em out. Never got all of 'em washed out of 
the raceway. I knew for sure at least one fish was left In there because 
I saw It. The next time we got the small fish out-, he was still there! 
We let him get washed down Into the creek. He was probably .scared to 
death of other fish; hadn't been around them for so long!" explains 
Mrs. Marshall, laughing at the thought of that fish. 

"We've tried all kinds of flsh-Ralnbbws, Brooks, Browns, and Natlves- 
but the best kind we had were kamloops." (Kamloops are a large black- 
spotted Rainbow Trout.) "I've always liked to flsh-llked places where 
there v;as good fishing, says Mrs. Marshall , an expert flsherwpman. I 
decided, one day, that I*'.d like to ral'seTrsITTByself . WeTiave that nice 
little pond above the house, and the fish really grow In It! Get some 
seven pounders even! I think that I'd like to raise some more. But I 
don't want to put^any new ones In until I get most of the bigger ones 
fished out, 'else the big ones will eat all the little fish. In the win- 
ter they get thinner and flatter, so I'^t's not real good fishing in the 
spring, but I like to fish then, too. I have to keep putting new fish 
In all the time, though. They lay lots of eggs, but the other fish Just 
dig out the eggs and eat 'em. Well, you'll Just have to come by the 
ranch sometime^ and we'll fish and talk and talk. And we'll make bets 
on who can catch the biggest fish." It was unanimously decided that we 
didn't need to make bets to see who could catch the biggest fish. It 
would be Lucy Marshall-even though she chuckled and denle'd that she had 
such talents. But, the THREE WIRE WINTER kids still agreed that we'd pop 
In and out of the ranch this summer and try to catch the biggest fish. 

Then Mrs. Marshall recalls her own children. Bill, Marlon, Marguer- 
ite, and Virgil. 

"One time those kids got me Into the backhouse. The window was 
broken. We'd Just ate some watermelon. Well, they got me In there and 
they got to throwing them melon rinds at me! I finally <XJrawled out 'o 
there and got away. But, we used to do everything together. We all rode 
horses. When the kids were too little to ride big horses, they had these 
<j*ttle danny horses and two-wheeled carts. On the weekends and holidays 
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A younger Mrs. Marshall at the Plat top Mountains. 



those carts would come home full of kids. They'd all want to come up 
.and stay at the ranch. When the kids got older, we got them regular- 
sized hoz*ses. Then we'd all ride up to the Plat Tods together. Some 
awful good horses we used to ride! We had lots of pets besides horses-, 
thougb. "We've always had pets." 

"One time we had this pet deer." Mrs. ,Marshall smiles, props uo a 
few pillows, and says, "We got It back In the 'SO's. The mother f^ot her 
le^ hung UD in' the fence. She was dead. Here was the little deer. It 
was almost d^d, too. The kids found it and brought it down ta me.* ^ Ed 
Wilson was our* game warden. I talked to him, about it, and he told me to 
take care of tt and he'd put^it out later in llfe^ We took it and fed 
it. We named her Speck because of her little spots. She was a real 
pretty thing-pretty little doe. She'd' 
follow us everywhere. But after a while 
she got awnery!^ She'd bite at the 
girl's -irip an.d tear at 'em. The same 
time^we had Speck we had three lambs 
and three calves. The train went 
right up through our place there. 

Boyi We had a time with them 
young fellas! Couldn't keep them off 
the railroad track. The railroad 
men would call me up and tell me that 
my 'herd' was on the tracks again. 
That train never did hit them. 
Whether it missed them or what, I 
don't know, .but they never did get 
hit." ^Lucy laughs, Hinsuccessfully 
trying to keep a straight face. 

"But that Speck! She'd follow me everywhere. Just like a littPe 
dog -her little tongue Just hanging out and panting. One day Marguer- 
ite and I started to Steamboat. She was driving.. We looked back at 
Pinger Rock and Speck was right behind us. I said, 'I can't do this. 
I've got to go back. I can't let her get hit by a car.' So we took - 
Speck back. As Marguerite was going up the roa<|, I crawled in the 
back seat and laid down. Marguerite went to the house door ahd looked 
like. she was looking for someone. Speck looked and looked, too-didn't 
see nothing. So Marguerite went 6n back down 40 the car and off we 
went. Speck didn't follow us this time becau^fcKShe didn't see 




-Speck- 
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It was me she was following. I .lust couldn't Ret away fro* her!" . 
she exclaims, lauc:hter shining In her eyes.- "I 3 ust- really like 
animals. Pip^ht now I ^ave a little miniature silver poodle. It's 
named Peober. I have a rear oretty lon«-haired cat, too. She's 
TOt the prettiest bushy little tail. My f?reat*-fl^randson is taking; 
care of her for me nintll we ft^et moved back up to the ranch. I 
haven't named her yet, but when I' p:et her back I will. I'll ^et 
her back pretty soon." ^^^sM- 

Suddenly Mrs. Marshall p'rins, Jumps up, and says^tlne3*ect'- 
edlyj, "Do you like oretty quilts?" (You never know quite what to 
expect from this cheerful woman.) She moves towards a lars:e trunk 
in the comer of the room. Quilts come pourlnic out-patchwork 
quilts, baby blankets, and crocheted quilts. The maker* of these 
creations then explains, "I've made lots of quilts. I made quilts 
for all my- kids and rrandkid^. - I don't know how many years I've 



been makinf^' 'em. Don't ne^e6 to make 'eiji, but I like^to. 
sure how many, I've aade either. You, see 




Lucy Marshall displays one of the 
f auilts she has made. 
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A diaff;ram of Mrs. 
Marshall's quilting 
frame . 



, . . I'm not 
I was 'raised down in Arkansas, 
and "we made lots of quilts 
down there. So when I came 
up here, t .lust f^ot to 
making quilts.*" 

Mrs. Marshall's quilt- 
in^^ frame is probably her . 
best quilting helper. The 
frame hangs from the ceil- 
ing of her bedroom.^ It 
can be let ^ down or pulled 
up, "Doug Glaze made it' 
for me," says Lucy. "I ^ ' 
had him get some pieces 
of wood from the lumber- 
yard. He took a drill, - 
ma.de some holes in it, and 
hooked it to the ceiling." 

"I' used to have one 
^of those frames that stand 
on the floor. They're fine 
when you hgve lots of ex- 
tra room. 1 never could 
get around it or do any- - 
thing. I said 'Gee, 1^11 
make one' like -I used to 
have and hang it fro;n the 
ceiling. ' I can let it 
down when I'm going to 
quilt." 

.Besides quilting, 
the versatile, energetic 
Lucy Marshall also likes 
to sew, crochet, cook,- 
.knit, and .go out and walk\ 
in the fresh air and snow. 

"I guess I'm doing what 
I like to do. I don't want 
to go anywhere else. I just 
love the snow. I love to. 
get out and play in the stuff. 
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Shown on the nulltln^r frame 
is a ouilt that Mrs. Marshall 
is now worklnp' on. 

I'll make ^vou a bet t?hat as soon as a 
warm, snowy soell comes-when It's com- 
ing: down easy-I'll find some excuse 
to eet out and walk In It . 1*11 ko 
to the store or something- lust so I 
can ^^et out and walk In it. Well^ the 
air's always so fresh and cool. It's 
really nice. You know. In the city, you look uo and, you never can see 
the stars. Never see the pretty blue sky. It's hazy or funny lookin'. 
It's Just not clean. If I. could ko anywhere that I wanted to, I'd stay 
rle:ht here. I ,1ust .don't want to ro anywhere else, and I don't know of 
anythinjr else that. I'd like to do, either. I've done everythlnp: I've 
wanted to. I'm Just thankful that I'm as well off as I am!" 



Lucy displays some of her 
crocheted olllows. 



Wrs. Marshall, Pepper, and your authpr. 
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Doc Marshall 
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"We'd all get saddled, and we'd open 
that corral gate and all out we'd go. 
Maybe we'd go every direction, but 
we'd finally all get back to the cor- 
ral." A long time cowboy from Yampa, 
Colorado, telling hov/ he broke his 
horses- His nariie? Lawrence "Doc" 
Marshall. "Doc" is a nickname he got 
later in life from treating other 
people's animals. 

Doc came to Yampa in 1898, in a cov- 
ered wagon from Bl^ck Forest, Colorado 
near Colorado Springs^ He was two and 
one half years old at the time, but was 
able to remember parts of the trip. It 
took his family a month to get to Yampa 
with about 130 haad of cattle traveling 
behind. When they reached Wolcott, his 
father ran into a man wiio told him that 
there was plenty of grass and water in 
and around a place calle'J Yanpa. So 
they came to see for thenselves and sure 
enough found great grazing land for the 
cattle. 



During the time Doc's family lived in 
Yampa, Doc started school. There wer-! 
about nine kids in the entire school. 
Doc remembers some things that happened 
his first year at school. 

"The first school I went to was the 
Lancaster school house up the river here. 
It was about two and one half miles from 
where we lived, and everybody had to walk 
about the same distance to get there. We 
had to either walk or ride a burro., most 
kids rode a burro then. Anyway, I was 
five years old, and my brother, Virge, 
was six and they (their parents) had to 
start him to school , so they thought 
they'd start m6 too and just send us both. 
They had this burro, and one rode in the 
saddle and one behind it. Course I was 
the littlest so I always rode behind. 
When school was out the bigger kids would 
saddle our burro for us so we could go 
home. One day this girl there, she 
saddled our burro, and we started to 
leave whert the saddle turned. I fell 
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off *efn and broke cy am- Uell, I went 
home and they didn't think there was 
any tiling wrong witU it. Cut by niorning, 
why my dad got up and brought we here 
to town to the doctor. Anyway. I fell 
out of the school bus, that burro was 
our school bus. " 

Doc*s family stayed in Yampa for five 
years, and when his father died in 1905 
they (mother and two brothers) moved to 
a place called West Creek near Cripple 
Creek, Colorado. Doc recalls moving, "My 
mother's brother come over and we all went 
over" to West Creek. Ue started out in a 
covered wagon again. Got up to Breckenridge 
and that pass was snowed up; it was In Hay 
so we couldn't get over the pass ia the 
wagons. So we rented a couple box cars on 
this narrow gage; loaded the wagons and 
drove our eight head of horses on the track." 
Doc's family made the trip between Yampa 



moved right along with us. Once in 
awhile we'd see him at night, but we 
could never catch him. So we got over 
there where we was going, we decided 

we'd all dress up ~ put on the best we 
had. When we got those hats out, why 
the rat, he'd eat round the rim of the 
brown hat. So m/ stepdad, he says I'm 
goin' to take yours and you can have 
that, but I wouldn't let him have it. So 
I remember mother taking a pair of Scis- 
sors and trimming it off and evenin' it 
all up. That rat, boy!< Not long after 
this Doc's family moved back to Yampa in 
1908. 

From the time Doc was a small boy he 
loved to ride horses, especially horses 
that would buck. When asked if he al- * 
ways had ridden in rodeos he replied, 
•*Yeah, I always was tryin' to ride some- 
thin'." The type of riding Doc liked 




•Yampa, 1920 * s. - 




and Uest Creek by covered wagon several 
times, for his mother would get homesick 

for the people that lived in both places. 
During this time of moving. Doc's mother 
remarried and Doc told me a somewhat humor- 
ous story about his stepdad, himself, a 
rat, and a couple of hats. 

"I was going one time in a covered wagon. 
My mother got married again so I' had a 
stepdad. Him and I didn't get along just 
too good. Ue was all going over to that 
country (around Yampa), and we wasn't 
going to wear these hats 'till we got 
there. My stepdad had a brown one and 
I had a black one. We got over to Rock 
Creek, an old stage stop, and we camped 
there that night; us kids slept under the ' 
wagon. So that night we saw this rat run- 
ning around on the running gears of the 
O gon. I guess he got in the wagon, 
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best was saddle bronc riding. The 
horses used for the rodeos were owned 
by neighboring ranchers and usually 
bucked out of meanness. Or as Doc 
says, "Some horses just don't have any 
buck in 'em, an some are chuck full 
of it." Nowadays the rodeos are held 
in certain places and chutes are used 
and the bucking, calf roping, etc. takes 
place in an arena. In the days when 
Doc did most of his riding-, the c^boys 
would hold their rodeos in the streets 
of Yampa or set up places a little ways 
out of town. So, of course, they didn't 
have arenas and chutes, this made the 
process of saddling and getting on the 
horses a lot more difficult. Then it 
took approximately three men, rider 
included, to get the horse to stand 
still long enough to get saddled and 
allow the rider to mount. But Doc said 
that one man by himself could rope, sad- 



die, and mount one of those ornery buck- 
ing horses if tie iu6 to. 



There are several methods of getting a 
horse to allow a cowboy enough tiine to 
get on. One. is ''snubbing" (tying) a 
horses head to the saddle horn of an- 
other horse to keep hin still. Anotoer, 
is standing alongside the horse and pul- 
ling the horse's head in your direction 
with one hand.. With the horse's head 
turned in your direction, he can only 
go in a circle if he chooses to snove. 
A cowboy can keep the horse circling 
until he wears him out. ftow you can 
saddle and inount him without too much 
trouble. But the nost common method 
was called "earin' a horse down." Doc 
tells how it was done: 

**Well, they used to ear a horse different 
than they ear 'em today. Most people 
eared at horse from behind; they'd get an 
am hooked over the horses head, right 
back of the ears and hold an ear in each 
hand. Tnen maybe set their teeth into 
one, and that'd keep their hand from 
slippin' off. How they could rest on the 
ami, and if the horse reared up, why they'd 
just rear up with hiin, and wherever he 
>«nt they'd still be with •em." 

Ooc not only went to see a lot of rodeos, 
but he -was usually in them too. One rodeo 
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"Doc's horse, 'Red', gettin' 
rc-ady to l>ix,:;t out fouckin'." 
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•*I>oc wins first noney in Yanpa, 1921." 

that Doc likes to tell about was the first 
one he went to when he was a kid. The hero 
of the story was a famous bucking horse. 
Pin Ears 

" First one I ever went to, back when 

they had a famous buckin' horse: Pin Ears 
— really the worst buckin' horse thSt"d 
ever come to this country. There was a 
celebration down here and I was just a 
kid, my first rodeo, and I can still renieiii- 
ber it plain. This guy was goin' to ride 
this Pin Ears that day. He (Pin Ears) 
very seldom got rode so it^was a big 
affair. Everybody had been up here at the 
Antler's Cafe; Antler's Bar then. So this 
guy that was going to ride Pin Ears, why 
he walked all around all day with his big 
chaps on, and just a walkin' around bow 
legged and lookin' tough. So finally came 
time for him to get on. They eared the 
horse down and got him saddled. So this 
guy, he walked up lookin' like he was goin' 
to get on, but got up to the horse and just 
couldn't quite get his nerve up. He never 
got on, course as I said they'd all been 
drinkin', so they decided that they'd have 
some fun out of that guy. Us kids had a 
bunch of burros around there, so they 
picked this guy up and put 'em on a burro 
and rode 'em clear around the corral and 
showed 'em out. 

"Then after that, there was an old fellow 
there, I guess he was probably 60 years 
old, and he'd been up there to that place 



and had 'era siwne of the»n drinks. So he 
decided thdt he could ride old Pin Ears, 
he'd show that guy how it was done. How- 
ever, he was a good old rider, but he was 
gettin' too old for it. His nasie is Pete, 
used to drive stage here. And then this 
Ualter Laughiin who was a big inan, weighed 
about 220 lbs., and he could get a horse 
by the ears and hold 'em. So he eared 
old Pin Ears for old Pete, you kno;/ they 
had to ear 'em down out there iff the flat, 
and old Pete got on 'em. Turned 'em 
loose. 

"Pin Ears was a horse that would always act 
like he was goin' to go over backwards; 
that is, when he'd buck, he'd buck so high, 
he'd be in that shape, and then he would 
hit the ground, and they just couldn't 
stay. He'd loosen them up you know, and 
that's where he got 'era. He threw, I 
think it was fifty scwne men before any- 
body ever rode 'em. 

"But anyway. Pet had his spurs hung in 
that cinch pretty good, and when he left 
the horse, both boots stood in the stir- 
rups. Well, they still didn't have Pin 
Ears rode, so they took up a collection 
and a man named Henry Clark who was about 




"This cowboy is about to pull leather." 
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the best rider at the ti«e around this 
country, rode *em. Cut even he had to 
pull leather (grab the saddle hofn). Vie 
just didn't have anybody in this country 
that could ride 'e«." So Pin Ears trav- 
eled throughout the U.S. and as Doc said 
threw fifty some raen before he was fin- 
ally ridden." 

Yep, Doc did a lot of riding, anywhere 
thsre was a rodeo you'd find him there. 
He was good too, like at one time here in 
Yampa, he won first money for his bronc 
riding abilities. But Doc quit his bronc 
riding for awhile and joined the army- 

During World War I, he trained at Camp 




"Heigh-ho Silver-" 




bl) "Sunday in Yampa." 



*rannin* *em pretty good." 



Carnie, near San Diego, for a year and 
then went overseas, ''I renwnber going 
across 'the pond' (Atlantic Ocean) and 
when we sailed out there was thirteen 
boats in the convoy. We went in convoys 
on account of the submarines. Anyway, 
we sailed on the 13th and that made 
everybody superstitious, you know. And 
we was thirteen days then going from New 
York to Liverpool, but nothing ever hap- 
pened.*". From the time Doc told me that 
story I've decided chat thirteen was^ 
probably a lucky number, his wife also 
agrees . 

Doc returned from the war the same way he 
. went, with narry a scratch on him. But 
Doc didn't get to come right home,rhe had 
to wait eight months before he zouih get 
on a boat that didn't have too^n^pebple 
on it. When he finally got back in the 
summer of 1919, he took up his ridin' again. 
Only this time he not only .rode ornery 
horses but went out and caught wild horses 
too. 

Doc's first experience happened one spring 
not too long after he returned. His 
brother, Virge, a friend, Vern Codwell, 
and he left in April, For this was when 
the new green grass was coming up and it 
makes the wild horses tired and weak. The 
three cowboys with pack and saddle horses 
went on over to Wolf Creek 45 miles below 



Meeker, Colorado, and set up the horse 
camp. Down in that country^ there are 
lots of deep washouts where the horses 
would hide in or jump across when chased. 
This made it more difficult for the cowboyi 
especially, if while chasing a group of 
wild horses they jumped over a washout, thi 
the cowboys would have to find some kind o1 
crossing, and this would slow them up. DcK 
recalled that they usually used a relay 
system to wear the horse out. The three? 
men would station themselves in the area. 
One would chase the horses for awhile 




"Doc in his Sunday best. 
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••wild horses headin' out towards Yai^-"" 



then another cowboy would take up the chase 
while the first dropped out of sight and 
rested. If this method didn't work, then 
they would build a trap or find a box can- 
yon that they could chase the horses into. 
This was called "laning them inJ, one 
man behind the horses and the other two 
on the sides. By using these methods, it 
took the three cowboys about a month to 
catch the wild horses. 

From che sixty head of horses they caught. 
Doc, Virge, and Vern picked out the good 
ones they thought worth keeping, the rest 
they turned loose. Now everybody was 
about to leave when something happened. 
"The day before we left my brother and I 
went over to watch and herd the horses - 
My brother had a wild stud that he'd caught 
the year before. He was riding him, and 
when he got off at this gate and opened it 
up, his horse didn't want to lead or some- 
thing. Anyway the horse struck him in the 
head and knocked him down. He was uncon- 
scious and bleeding, and I didn't know 
what to do. So I run back over to our 
camp — we had a little flour over there — 
that's about all we did fiave. we were 
just about out of grub. I grabbed that 
sack and went back and wadded some of that 
into the wound, it was right above his eye. 
Then I took the sack and wrapped it around 
his head, and by the next day we were 
ready to leave. He was still pretty weak 
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though. During the next couple of days 
traveling he got worse and finally quit 
us, went on to Oak Creek, Colorado to a 
doctor." Doc and Vern stayed with. the 
horses and brought them back to Yampa. 
All and all the trip took two and one 
half months. 

Now came the fun, but also the difficult 
time of breaking the horses. Doc owned 
some land up in the hills where they took 
the horses, built a corral and started 
the process of breaking them. Three men- 
would get on three horses in the corral, 
then another cowboy would open the gate, 
and those three horses would come flying 
out. After wearing the horses out till 
they wouldn't buck anymore. Doc and the 
rest of the cowboys would return for three 
more horses. Doc said he rode ten differ- 
ent horses in a day. - 

Some of these horses were used for rodeoin', 
or sold for four or five dollars per head. 
The ones that Doc picked out were usually 
used for pack trips. Doc would take 
tourists up into the mountains for camping, 
fishing, and hunting. He says that the 
horses were kind of scrawny, and after catch- 
ing and breaking them, they lost a lot of 
their spirit. Doc sometimes did keep the 
mares for breeding. Once he tried to break 
a stud and keep him for breeding, but he 
wasn't too gentle, so Doc only bred him 




'•Peck & Doc, 1920." 




"^ich way we goin'?" 



one year. 

The best lodkin' wild horse that Doc ever 
saw, was his brother's ~ the same one 
that kicked Virge in the head. This horse 
was a black stud about ninenor ten years 
old. Virge had Ooc break him, and says 
Doc, "He never had any bucL in 'em. The 
first time I took' that horse out he just 
threw his ears out when he was runnin', 
looked where he was a steppin', and wiggled 
his ears all the time ~ and a horse that 
does that'll hardly every buck." But he 
was still ornery at times like when he'd 
stand and paw his saddle up after Ooc un- 
saddled him. Other than that he was the 




best wild horse Doc had ever seen. 

Horses were sure d plenty then, but even 
so there was still a lot of horse stealing. 
Like one tiiae. Doc, Virge, and Vern were 
riding into a part of the high country 
called the Flat Tops. They were getting 
ready for the tourist season and were 
on their way to set up can|). The suTTir,er 




Holly and Doc laughin' 
about the good 'ole^'days." 



was -late that year, the snow didn't leave 
until the 25th of June, 1920. It'd been 
snowing up there since the October before. 

Anyway, this is what happened 

"We got to the top, eleven or twelve thou- 
sand feet, and we looked back about two 
miles and we saw a horse right close to a 
rocky rim. So we decided to go over. We 
knew he had to have wintered up there, but 
we couldn't figure out how. The only reason 
that he had lived, was that he'd stayed where 
the snow blowed off close to that rim. We 
lookad around there a little, and while get- 
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ting this old horse we saw another horse, 
but he was dead. So we decided that some- 
body had lost thefn huntin* or somethin*. 
We drove 'm down to where our pack string 
was. Our horses was all shed off ~ course 
from down here (in Yampa) ~ but this old 
horse still had hair on 'em^ four or five 
inches long. 

''He acted plum crazy; he didn't want to go 
in the bunch, he didn't want to do nothing. 
\ie thought it was because he'd been there so 
long. He brought him over here to Yampa 
with us. He was branded seven, so W2 de- 
cided that he belonged to an outfit in the 
lower country called the 'Sevens*. We sent 
word to them 'bout havin' a horse with their 
brand on it, and thjey^ said that late in the 
fall, why, a couple fellows had stolen two 
horses, and they rode 'em over to Dot Zero 
(near Bond, Colorado), toward the railroad 
and turned them loose. The horses missed 
their route tryin* to get back home, and so 
ended up in the Flat Tops." 

Doc bought' his ranch in 1928, where he 
still lives with his wife, Lucy, and where 
he raised his four children. 



Thoogh Doc doesn't do any wild horse 
catching or brbnc bustin' noivadays, he ^ 
.still likes the outdoors, horses, and 
f is ling. If you happen to catch him out 
on his ranch sometime, he might just tell 
you a feiv tales... "We rode over to Juniper 
Springs that day ..." 
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Two bull ellc, spooked from the dark timber, bolt over a rise and 
are captured In bronze to the last realistic detail. ':hey are fro- 
zen In motion for others to en.joy and aporeclate for hundreds of years 
to come. This piece and the bronzes on the following pastes were 
molded Into lifelike form from a lump of wax by Curtis Zabel. 

Curtis Zabel p:rew up near Hayden, Colorado, a rural town twenty- 
five miles west of Steamboat Sprlnp;s, and has lived in Routt County 
most of his life. He lived outside Hayaen until 1967 when he moved 
to a ranch next to the river In the lower Elk River Valley. He lives 
O on this ranch now with his wife , Shirley , and his two sons. Kirk and 
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"It's a kind of slmole life 
I guess." 




Being In the mountains and liv- 
ing on ranches all of his life has 
profoMndly Influenced Curtis' art 
ma can be seen In his old western 
and wildlife paintings and sculp- 
-%ures. "I've always lived on a 
ranch and In the country, and we've 
always had something to do with 
the ranching business. It's kind 
of a simple life, I guess." 

Being artistically Inclined 
Curtis has been Involved with art 
his entire life. He sold his 
first painting when he was a fresh- 
man In high school. 
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Curtis with one of his 
many western paintings. 
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In addition to his brc^^s^ 
he also does paintings whlchare 
almost as amazingly real as -his 
sculptures. < "I do a lot of paint 
Ing fox' commission; people have 
a particular picture that they 
want and I do It." Many of his 
paintings have been^ of big game, 
elk and deer, and the rugged 
mountain areas where he has liv- 
ed and seen these animals all 
of his life, In addition to 
his wildlife scenes Curtis 
has done various portraits of 
ranchers working with their 
cows and even one of a local 
rancher* s buffalo in his pas- 
ture. 

Curtis Is a versatile 
artist- who says^ "I think 
sculpture is my strongest point 
right now," and it really shows 
in the exactness of his bronzes. 

The first year Curtis did - 
bronzing to sell was in 1972 # 
Since then he has done sixteen 
different pieces at costs from 
$125.00 to $1,500. GO* One third 
of the profit goes to the 
foundry, another third goes to 
the gallery where his works 
are exhibited. The last third 
goes to Curtis, the artisi. 
"It sounds like a lot of money ^ 
but actually the artist doesn't ^ 
get all that much.^^ 



Subjects for bronzes are varied 
and conse from ideas that Curtis 
has or things he sees in his daily 
work on the ranch. Ke oroduces 
lifelike !:»ldina;s of many diff- 
erent kinds of animals, and many 
of his models come from the stock 
on his ranch. "If I have a prob- 
lem, I'll .just jro out in the cor- 
ral and look at the horses, or 
whatever I'm doin?: - basically 
animals are all the same, and if 
you can do one you can do them ^ 
all, with .iust a few ad.lustments. " 





Above: Buffalo herd under Hahn's Peak 
in Elk River valley. The herd and the 
painting owned by Bob Moss. 

Below: Curtis in calvinf? time going 
out to check on new arrivals. 

Left: Section of Curtis' bronze team 
roDlng. 
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Tne winters around Steamboat Springs 
are. very lon^j, and ranch work usually slows 
down from the hectic pace of SDrln^^ and 
summer. ' It Is durln;? these months of win- 
ter solitude that Curtis does most of hJLs 
art work. 

Though Curtis' work has been seen 
throughout the nation most, of his work Is 
shown at galleries In Palm Sorlngs, Cali- 
fornia; Wlckenburg, Arizona; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Empire, Colorado, and Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado. 'She Lewis and Clark Gallery of 
Steamboat Springs (now closed) was responsi- 
ble for the most sales. 
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"A horse that's never been 
rode and a cowboy .that's nev- 
er been throv;ed!'- ^ 



"Pore footed'' A cowboy lassos and 
br5ne:s down a bronc. 




"Scotched" to avoid retting kicked 

when saddlinc^ a horse. The hind le«r J^^j 

O Led around the neck and the horse 
ERjC iindfolded . .35. 
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Horse and rider, in a narrow escape 





Curtis' working on a wax of Coke Roberts 



Co.Tjoietin^ the wax flpiure to look Just rlfrht takes all the 
talent </f an-actist of ^r. Zabel^s calibre/ but this is only the 
fi^st sten In a "comDllcated nrocedure that turns the frap:lle fin- 
-'Ished vfax Into a shlnln?^' bronzed sculoture made to retain its 
beaut V for ?;eneratlons and renerations. 

"I start tv heatin?^ the v;ax { a snecial artist wax used for 
sculnturinr) until it becomes nllable- Than I shane the wax into , 
the basic form I vi|Lnt." V/heit Curtis has the shaoe he wants'^ he 
uses tools like oencii , scaloel, toothoick and Docket knife to in- 
T:ricatelv carve t he-details into the wax form. When the original 
wax , model is cq^.oleted , - it is sent to the foundry in Loveland, 
Colorado." where a mold l3 made v/lth a nlaster of oarls outside 
and a raw rubber ins-ide^ which brlnrs out every- detail. After^ 
tnis cast of the original ,v:ax Is made he takes It home and re^ 
works the Pieces until they are back to the original shape. 
"After the nbld is made it^ comes anart from the orie:lnal model. 
Then I close it un and cut a rubber band around it and oour wax 
that has been heatted to 190 deprrees into the mold. After it has 
dried taKe thefmold off and another waa sculpture is made." 

Mext CurtJ^s takes the waxes back to the foundry where they 
din them in a slurry comoound which builds a shell around it. 
After the waxes have been dinoed several times and cooled the 
comoound .isfheated\ and the wax is melted out. The foundry 
then Dours liquid bronze into t^he same cavity the wax comes 
from. 

Most bronzes are cast in' two separate pieces. The base 
an:i the fiprures. The shell around them is then broken, and the 
tv;o Pierces are v/elded t'op-ether, and cased which is the smoothing 
over of welded areas, to make it look natural. The flnlshlncr 
touches such as rooes, and' bridle reins - are made from twisted 
or flat metal wires which are welded on. - 

Last comes the p^atina, an aKlnc: orocess that gives a rustic 
iooK. Only It is done with chemicals to speed the aging process. 
::he rat Jna ^on:es ^in many different colors and, shades. Most west- 
em tronzes such a^s Curtirs^ arp .dohe la brown patina. 
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Ranching Is not a hobby or part tine job for Curtis. He Is 

a full time rancher and manatees a jfrood size ranch In the Elk 

River Valley • Throuf^h use of modem ranching techniques one of the 

the healthier beef producing cattle herds In the area.. Ranchlnit 

lsn*t Kr. Zabel*s only full time jot - art work also takes up 

a rreat amount of his time. "I don't really count the hours, 

but If I*d work steady It takes about a week to do one wax." 

When a gallery sells j3ne of Zabel's works It has to be re- 
placed and even If Curtis Is In the middle of calving season he 
manages to complete another sculnture. Calving time this year has 
been busv with late April snows ccmnlicating tne situation, but 
at the same time Curtis was oreDaring for a showing of his art in 
Prescott, Arizona. 

Curtis has acquired nearly nationwide recomltion for his 
art« and althouflrn his sculotures are relatively high priced his 
business has risen to eaual the nroflt from his ranching outfit. 
Instead of purchasing each of his bronzes from the foundry, 
Curtis invests his money in having more bronzes cast. 
"Well, I'll have one of each eventually, but for right now we 
Justs have two of our own." 

Having the best of two worlds is ideal, but conflict 
arises between the "good life" in the mountains running 
a herd of cattle, and the demanding life led by a famous artist. 

"I don't know what Shirley and I are going to do... We've 
considered art strongly full time, but we would kind of like 
tro keen the kids on the ranch,, you know, it's a good place for 
them, and there's a lot they can learn... That's one of the 
reasons that it's hard for us to make uo our minds." 




Curt's corral, symbolic of the old West 
with progress, the ski hil J, always beck- 
oning in the background. 
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MX. HARRIS: 

FROM ROUTT COUNTY GOLD 

-TO DUST By Judy g« H « on 



•'Mt, Harris was a legend." That's the v/ay old tiniers describe the small coal 
mining cor^munity wh^ch, between 191^ and 1958, grew from a tent colony into a 
prosperous company tc^n and then faded. Today cattle graze among scattered 
foundations, and cotton.'oods line what used to be Main Street for 1500 people. 

It was in 1886 that Jafc<^s Vadge homes teaded the little valley that lies seven 
niles east of Hayde.., W;»jge mined coal along the river banks and sold it to 
settlers for SK^O a ton. Mis ranch was known as a great stopping place for 
freighters and travelers because his wife was such a good cook. The rail' 
road reached Mt. Harris in 1913, making it possible to move coal in bulk and 
at a profit. 'Vithin five years four companies moved into the area to take 
advantage qf vihat's been called "Routt County Gold." 




On June 12, \3\k the Colorado-Utah Coal 
Company, led by George and B. A. Harris, 
broke around for the first Harris Mine. 
During its first tw years, the com- 
pany extracted somev^here betv/een 1000- 
l600 tons of coal daily, and by 1915 
production v/as estimated at 119,000 
.tons. The Harris Mine v/as the largest 
of the mines in the area, ov/ning over 
2000 acres in Routt County. The 
business district sat on Colorado-Utah 
land, and the tov/n v/as managed by the 
company. 



It wasn't until two years later that 
the Victor-American Fuel Company, 
Colorado's oldest mining company, 
began digging on the south side of the 
Yampa River east of the Harris Mine. 
Because their camp sat on the site 
originally homes tcaded by James Wadge, 
they named their claim after him. 
Youngsters living in the area, which 
housed 300 people, giggled at the old 
man and claimed his house v/as haunted. 
After his death the Victor-American 
Comoanv hui 1 r a b;»«;phAl1 fi^lH Mh^r/» 
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These are corie of the 
tools used bv coal 
iriners in the 1920 's. 
Lanterns attached to 
miners' helznets burned 
a rdxture of carbide 



hi * if>q cob in %vi 5cen. Ri-si dents 
had their o.-.tj icjeni-ral store and - 
swirrtin«^ hole but bsed Mt. Harris 
facilities. Their houses v^ere 
painted various colors v;hile Mt. 
Harris residents painted theirs,, 
vjhite vii th grey trim. 

The Pennacle-KcJ^^ier Coripany, 
affectionately called "the P-K'\ 
brought 150 men from Wyoming into 
the valley to v;ork its mine east of 
the Wadgc Mine. It v/as the r^aallest 
of the four nines and the least pro- 
ductive. 

Two miles east of Ht. Harris was the 
site of the Bear River Conipany mine 
v/hich was also small. The area had it< 
Oivn post office and school, but resi- 
dents went into Mt. Harris to vote and 
shop. 

Coal from all four underground mines 
was shipped by rail to South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming, as v;ell as 
northern Kansas and Denver. In the 
1920's it sold for $2.50 a ton. The 
passenger train from Denver came in at 
^:30 with the mail but freight trains 
loaded v/i th Mr. Harri , coal v/ere con- 
stantly on the move. The coal was 
semi-bituminous, high in heat units, 
free from impurities, and the best 
coal from the v/estern slope according 



to state tests. 

Tunnel mining was the biggest indu-»try 
in Routt County in the 1920* s, vihen 
1295 people lived in Mt. Harris. The 
population remained steady for thirty 
years until strip ipining proved to be 
more efficient and less expensive. By 
1950 the tovin's population fell to 
769. Routlt County felt the impact. 
The total county population in 19^0 
v/as 10,525, in ten years it had drop- 
ped to 89^0, and by 1970 Routt County's 
population was only 6592. 

The end began in 19^0 when Pennacle- 
Kemmer sold out. Strip mining v/as 
simply more economical; it was also 
safer. After the war there was less 
demand for the diesel fuel which the 
area v/as producing, and six years 
after the v/ar ended the Wadge Mine 
closed and the Victor-American Com- 
pany moved out. 

On January 15, 1958, Colorado-Utah 
Coal Company closed the Mt. Harris 
Mine. "People just didn't believe 
that Mt. Harris v/ould ever close," 
commented one resident. "Most of us 
Ifjnored the rumors. The company never 
told the men v/hat v/as happen inq, but 
v/i th the other mines closed v/e knew 
something v/as in the v/ind." News of 
the end leaked out in a 'inny v/ay. 
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mwasr^honMfcteCodlyinv. I 
hM^ way. donl% you aM. find you anioyad A. 
rau dMrt think anylMnv abauk tt. YaudMnt 
ft to IM hard timM lliMi." 
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fr^^da Bugay, then a janitor in the 
Colorado-Utah office, r^^da the dis- 
covery: "I v;as dusting B. A. Harris' 
de^k and found a letter about liquida- 
tion. I went ho^ and told ny husband, 
and -veil, you know how word gets out." 

Hi. Harri-s was disnantled on Hay 20, 
1953. when the ivhole toivn was auction- 
ed off. Despite the efforts of resi- 
dents Ui buy and nsaintain the to;vn, 
it was carried off piece by piece to 
create hrr;*?s throughout the county. 
The Mt. . Harris church was cut in tvx) 
and noved in halves to Hayden where 
it is now used as the American Legion 
Building. Other houses v;ere torn davn, 
noved, and rebuilt in Stear^boat, Hayden, 
Craiq,*and Baggs. 

For awhile hippies sunnered in the 
ruFns and displaced residents returned 
to picnic and pick floir/ers. Today 
Alfred Cariilletti runs cattle anong 
the found3tions; fences still stand 
and the regains of road and sidewalks 
crisscross the site. "If they put 
the valley back nov/ I'd sell every- 
thing I have and nove right back," 
says one teary-eyed old timer. "It 
,ias r*--al honest to God living. I 
nean the hard v.ay, don*t you see. 
And you enjoyed it, you didn't think 
anything about it. You didn't. think 
it to be hard tines then." 

Mt. Harris ./as a pretty tov;n. Hojies 
were large and each had a spdCtous 
yard with ample Voom for a flower 
garden. Rent was cheap: a five 
roor} house with bath rented for $25 
a nonth if a company felt the fami- 
ly needed accomciodat i ons . Electrici- 
ty ran 50c per room and v/ater v/as 
free. Corjpanies furnished paint for 
the houses every tv;o years, and gave 
local /oungsters free movie tickets 
for cleaning the river banks and side- 
walks. The town was clean and friend- 
ly and man/ coal miners settled in 
Mt. Harris rather than OaJ^ Creek v/hich 



was ccKJ^idered rough and ugly by ax-f 
pari son. 

"We didn't have dishwashers and all 
those gadgets you've got today," 
explains Edythe Johnston, long-tiJ% 
Mt. Harris resident. "But we were 
pl>enty confortable. Everyone had a 
chick sales special (outhouse) in the 
back and nost had running water in 
the bouse. If not inside, a punip was 
usually next to the coal pile, so 
that anyone could bring in a bucket 
of coal -when he went for water. The 
i-jood pile was alnwst always between 
the chick sales and the house so 
that women could bring in wood for 
the stove in the TT>orning without 
having to make an extra trip. We 
vxjfTtan were always bringing in the 
vxx)d," Mrs. Johnston smiles. "1 
don't know anybody who didn't have 
a dog or a cat and a nice big garden," 
she adds, "We had the nicest yards 
you ever saw - always filled v/ith 
kids playing and v/omen tending their 
sweet peas or holyhocks or straw- 
berries." 

Main street v/as alv/ays at a bustle. 
On one side stood the company offices, 
the general store, the drug store, 
the barber shop, the post office, 
and the pool hall v/hich served 3-2/ 
beer and provided a round-the-clock 
meeting place for men. This com- 
plex v/as built in 1917 out of sand- 
stone blasted from the rimrocks. 
On the other side stood the depot, 
the B.A. Harris home, the tv/o 
doctors', homes and offices, and 
the Colburn Hotel which boasted 
the only phon6 booth in tov/n. The 
fire department v/as headquartered 
in a tv/o v/heel cart v/ith a v/ater 
tank and hose. 

''We weren't that far off from modern 
shopping centers," observed a one time 
resident, "We had everything except a 
jail and a nev/spaper." When^ Highv/ay 



cut through a hi 1 1 in the Victor- 

built on hii!*.id?r. The lower 
level Served car> in t<^;,fi .jnd the 
second flA^r 5»er viced people on the 
highway. Main street ^.as nev^^r forn- 
ally ?ianed and it was years before 
t'"«e t<nvn had three official street ^: 
Hoffai, Rub/, and River. 

The Bargain Store of Yanpa Valley, 
the Colorado-Utah co'^jpany store, *.as 
the largest general nercnandise shop 
in the valley and people fron all 
over the county traded there. Mr. 
D<n-iel managed the store which car- 
ried everything fron -neat and dairy 
pn>ducts to "second hand furniture. 
The cashier's office was in the back 
of the >hop where she received pay- 



^?entH in a cup pushed along a wire, 
and >ent hack change in another 
hanging cup. 

In the ivinter Hayden ranchers rode 
around fit. Harris selling neat and 
dairy products on the back of a 
!iled. "The housewife would have to 
bundle up good and i^rm to go Qut- 
side and see what she ik^nted for the 
family* s dinner that day," recalls 
Hrs. Johnson. ?*1 remember times when 
the neat v/as so frozen it had to be 
cut with a saw. We'd always keep it 
hung around the back of the house in 
a clean flour sack until we were 
reudy to cook it." Some of the 
bosses' hones had ice boxes but most 
of the miners did not. Ice cut 
off the Yampa River in the winter and 



yten workinjr In the 
Harris J?lne lived In 
homes nearby. 





Wad re miners lived 6n 
the south side of the 
hiflrhwav. 
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'.lured in t:vo iarqe sht?ds, paCK«-d 
inq in Ihv u »**r. 

£v#-ryOni; *-ent to in*.' pos! oft ic*^ -it 
Iva^t onc-L- a day, QtrntrraUv ..K-n the 

t --.^ 11 » T 1 ^ : 30^ T^r^'v pi ciyc^'-. 
*-Xifki.-d until >ix to put IK^ ^-:iJl out. 
Many r<sr""«r i?irr 3 t.--<* hour ivait bv-fore 
tN? 'rain p-assed lhj»ju^3h to/.ti yj?#*n 
tK'V coulo cross the railroad tracks 

to ^Ut ^^C^^t^- 

Younq^lerN ysed to qather at the 
depot to -vatch tt^c being pjckt^d 

up- Often the train never stopped: 
wne ba<^3 .'-.3s ihnx.n frori the car-s as 
the outaoing ^ail baq ;ias grabbed 
fro^^ a Hideam.. One of the fifty 
po^t office boxe^ :vas *»pecially re- 
se^^ved for iners' -^avin^b bonds by 
Oac/ S. Johnston who served as post- 
ni stress for nore than sixteen years- 

Tne old song about "You owed your soul 
to the co-;pany store/' best describes 
the da/s before the unions ca^;e to 
Ht- Harris in 1933- People had very 
little^ --any never carried cash and 
used only Colorado-Utah script, 
clo/er-shaped brass coins issued on 
pa/ day, that was qood only in the 
co'-pan/ store. This neant that a 
Ml. Harris niner could not spend 
hi,s earnings anyv;here other than 
co-^pany controlled businesses. If 

fanily ran short of ^oney they 
criuld "dra--/ script" on Tuesdays to 
be taken f ro*n their coming pay. 
Victor-A'^er i can Coal operated 
ruch the sane v;ay. Miners charg- 
ed all trteir expenses to the 
corr.pany and this ;;as deducted 
fron their weekl/ pa/. Jarries 
Clifton, forner Victor-ATier ican 
supervisor, thinks back: "I'd seen 
tires at the end of the rrsonth when 
sore of the ^en still 0/;ed for their 
rent and script. This was especially 
rrue in the summer when the nine 
wasn't working. I was outside 
supervisor then and made about S225 
a nonth, but the miners never made 
I r^re than S5 a da/ before th»_' unions. 
You riade enough to feed your family 
but only If you worked. The conpany 
paid iust barely enough for a family 
fo live, and they didn't give you 



anything '^re." 

At a 1933 nass neeting in Hilner, the 
-jt-n ;i?orking in Mt. Harris organized 
thi* first United Mine Workers local. 
When the unions first cane into the 
area, the Colorado-Utah Conpan/ 
v.ouldn't let the miners meet on 
conpany property, but after two 
T^onths of governnent pressure, it 
;'/as forced to let the nsiners 
assenble in the basefTient of the 
Liberty Hall Theater. The four 
conpanies, fearing violence sent 
for the state militia^ but the miners 
sitiply went on strike until their 
denands were met. Before the union- 
ization, one miner recalls receiving 
Sk.SO for a day's >«ork; the v/eek 
after the UMU was organized, the 
sane nan \'ias earning $6.10 a day. 
"Before the union I never did know 
what a vacation was. The only days 
we got off then was when the mines 
v/eren*t operating," says another 
Mt. Harris resident. 

Ed Bugay r^nembers the change the 
union brought. "The school v/as on 
Victor-American property right next 
to their general store. Before the 
unions. Mother used to give me tv/o 
bits to buy hamburger - you could do 
that in those days. I'd go home v/ith 
the meat and Mother would cook and 
we'd all eat supper. One day the 
Colorado-Utah people called my father 
into the offices and said he'd lose 
his job if our family didn't buy meat 
at our own'company 's store. I remem- 
ber after the inen had organized 
Saturday nights were very exciting. 
You'd get your pay in cash, rush 
right home, eat supper, and drive the 
vihole family to Steamboat. We'd 
alv/ays go to Ed Furlong's Furniture 
and Hardware Store and then take the 
kids to see a picture show or do some- 
thing else. It was real good to be 
able to spend your money anywhere you 
v/anted." 

V/ith the exception of a fev/ Saturday 
night jaunts, most of the miners and 
their families stayed in Mt. Harris. 
Bachelors lived in tar paper shacks 
on the far side of the river, but - 
reports have it that most unmarried 



'vn who 'Viirt.-J into Hi. Harris didn't 

t>n tK-t bt*cau*!*e Ifioir ,xjr>. diriy 
and l-.fl.^jKm ;;iltTiDxji •^uch sonify. A'^ 
a reN»ull, Mt. Harris f.3'-^ilie> stayed 
hn ,3nd tt^c- to.vn tcca quite ^;t-lf- 
su*f«ci-nt. ?'^J^t^.3 Bciivrl. *,*f H^iy^'--^* 
sayii, "Mi-n that into tfiv c^rth and 
;vork ..ith it all the ti :j are a 
npvcial brwd. They ;-ere a t<» tally 
diftVrent i.las5 of people in tho^e 
dj/s - good peoplti. A '-liner is al- 
.'.a,'> a iirj^r. nu ^^atter ;>hat/* 
Others r V ^ b'j* r t h e n ho ..orku d 
thv -MHcN as ruqqcd and dure, but 
^i\,.ifi, '\/iXh thi-ir hands in tf^eir 
\nfci"*X\ U ^j'ina for .lo-^ethinq they 



Club and the Conrunity Club alwa*/^ 
had so"iething happening, and when the 
.var c^-n^ all the ;:ocen ♦•tfent to .-.-orh 
sei.inq for 'Hrrt in the Ar*ny. Ve 
cleaned our houses and planted our 
qardens and kept up on all the local 
ne;vS- It was a simple life and v;e 
;,vre h3pp/ i.'ith it that i:a/.** 

For children there was a jnaoic to life 
in Mt. Harris. Long-tiae Ht. Harris 
residents are quick to remember groin- 
ing up on the nassive sandstone rin- 
rocks just south of town. Little ones 
scrambled on the "Pound of Butter 
Hock" and the "Pair of Elephants Rock'* 
;;hile bigger kids climbed up crevasses 
to reach the "Rocking CKair Rock" on 




This photo shows the 
Victor-American store 
and the '-^t. Karris 
school with rlmrocks 
In the backp:round. 



could qive somebody else v/ho v/as in 
need." 

For the .;o",en, life in Ml. Harris v/as 
typical of life in any small town in 
the early twenties. Alice Skufka 
speaks about her years in Mt. Harris, 
"Most of u^ had children to raise and 
husbrinds to feed and homes to look 
after. If you don't think that didn't 
keep us busy, well I'll tell you sone- 
thing different. You got up in the 
morning, put v/ood on the fire, got 
the family dressed and fed and off 
to school or vjork. There v/asn't 
that much in Mt. Harris but v/e had 
lots to do. Friends were alv/ays 
coning over for cards or lunch, or 
having sho.vers for all the girl> 
that got married or had babies. It 
v/as considered bad luck for a woman 
to go into the nines and very few 
ladies worked. But the Goodwill 



top. Saturday mornings everyone got 
together to choose up sides for an 
intense tv/o day game of cov/boys and 
Indians, stopping only for Saturday 
night supper. and Sunday morning church. 
When fruit trucks from Grand Junction 
came through tov/n to spend the nighf 
in summer, the adventurous would 
pilfer peaches from the trucks v/hile 
others waited on the rimrocks for the 
goods to be delivered. Everyone ate 
until they v;ere sick, and then cow- 
boys and Indians battled out their 
differences v/ith over ripe peaches 
and pits. The story has it that the 
truckers soon learned to sleep in 
their trucks. In the fall the boys 
equipped themselves with BB*s and 
.22's for afternoons of rattlesnake 
hunting on the rimrocks. Springs 
v/ere spent enduring the mud that made 
games of >ick-the-can and tag guite 
Q challenge. In the winter youngsters 
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' .J ..iJc .:i^t-L^lv .^'ort^. In Ml. 

v-i l ira.- b/i^^'bjl i fhjld th-u ' 

,t»,.^y~Qon 'TJ'A-t. r3n throuqh the -u' 

tl-'.icJ .jT.j used rjs a ^kriiing rin;.. 
For mr-.c /-cirs rudvo grounds brouqht 
^-^'."-iplv ivi'j U'V.n fr<>^i ^ill nv*--r 
cr.jntry. 64>/J?^q lotjrna'* cnt in the 
b:j-"e"'^-nt of ihv thvaler in-^pired. 
Letting 3rQnq fr ii^ndv, and poK*^r 

.-cru <jh.a/^ in the naKinq- 
PiLbit hunting ;v3s a rafor pasb tirre 
Tor -*|: or,t e/eryont- througJioui the 

jr. And,' on a ..3rr^ sun^-er evc-ning 
ju 200 pvopk* ^pla^hcd in tht- Sand 
I l.ini ...I- 1n-^ hoi- iu»t ..e^t of ten. 

?1t. H jr^" . ^cjJ a ut>>linti.-il b\acl 

0/-/r 100 Btjci. fr,-ii I J 1 /ed .ve^t of 

M T V - 'j^' . ri ^1 1 > - Th«.- / b;i 1 ^5 board I na 
-oj^-c .?nd 'Ijscnic Hall, t^ui* -.h.ircd 
f/jcH 1 1^--'. ..i^H tine othc- rcsiac-nt^. 
L..:, i1 r.^'»:r,her ir^t herir-i 'i^ouni ?he 
-/^i ;-j P^'i :*-'r to ^/atcn fhv Slack's 
/j-inui? b<ipli-rf 3t S.ino Island: "1 
n^^/.-r o ' uch yt'Wi^g -3nd ning- 

;na in ill r/ d */ one oH ti~er 
u«'*-* ''Tht / didn't sprinkle 
on ih*j ..>3ter ei^h'L-r, kid rval 1 y had 
to i-^no.-i ho;-; to sv/in/' Al thought the 
Ku Klux- Kli3n threatened ran/ fanilies 
In northv;est Colorado, Mt. Harris 
resident . ;;erc- seldOTi bothered. "V/e 
;u ? al.'*a/s figured if ontr cian had 
,jn/ dispute-i with another it should 



Clt<ton c*: 



'i.-i^r'^ rvN4d«,-ni:. placed :«tr»x.'j 
. ^^**vj^<'. on vducat i^.'n, -jiid th*- Ht. 
H J f r ' c n * 1 . :a ^ ^n c •* .n a s the - - t 

"*'*-^jr. -.cbr^>l In ?\rull Courtly- Thv 
•'r t classes ..c'^'e .tarted in ili^* 
s^.lnni'r ho^e by Mrs- Colfaurn in 

iw'v ter, I9l^f. T..n ,t-ars lat.^-r a 
•\;ur rcKr^ schix>I houNir '.vas built 
*hc north -.Idc of the old hiqh;-;ay 
V iclor-A-^erican land- in thif varly 
thlrtis.'* it burnvd and i.'a^ ri-placed 
:ji 1532 ..ilh one of the fe;; t;^^ story 
tuildinqs in Mt- Harris, nade fro^i 
band*3»tone blasted fron the rin- 
rocks. A fe.v regains of the building 
can still be seen today. Students 
fron the fir^t through eighth qrade-* 
.;alked to school in Ht . Harris every 
da/, -.hi le older ones took the bus to 
Hayden High School. 

Most of the nining nen v;ere hesitant 
about- religion, regarding church ser- 
vices as fine for vx^nen and children, 
but not for nen v;ho had other thrngs 
to do. The Mt- Harris church was not 
built until three years after the 
nines opened in the valley. By 1917 
a snail community church was erected, 
but preachers came and v.ent- As in 
rost nining tov^ns, fanilie*:. care from 
so nany different backgrounds that 
^0:.t preferred to practice their 
religious beliefs privately. Others 
felt that if you loved the land uere 
good to your neighbor, God would be 
content - 

"Ue were hard v/orkin' sonsuvbi tches. 
If you v/asn't you didn't stay a. miner 
too terrible long," explains one I i f e- 
tinie coal miner. The mines operated 
at full force fron September to April 
and the men working hard during those 
eight months- In the summer everybody 
relaxed, hunting, fishing, and camp- 
ing. Hayden men usually came into 



"W« w«p« hard workin' sonsuvbiichM. 
If you wasn't, you didn't stay a minor too toppibio long.' 
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Nt. Harris in January to work the 
vines until it was tine to farsi again 
in the fall. 

On Friday afternoon the men would 
gather enough spare coal for their 
families for the coming kieek, iMrking 
the beginning of another Hay Day Meek- 
end. On %#eekends the Liberty Hall 
Theater showed moving pictures for 
3S< a head^ and the gym in the base- 
ment MS alMys open. Card parties, 
dinner sociables, and all-town dances 
were plenty, and you could always 
call on somebody to put on a hometown 
play every couple of months. Then, 
when people had cars, there was always 
Steamboat. "I don't have to say any- 
thing atoout Steamboat on Saturday 
night," smiles Sidro Arroyo, 'There 
weren't many who stayed home and 
read books." 

On Saturday nights the %«hole town 
turned out to dance. Hen paid one 
dollar to get into the Community Hall 
and women c^me *in their new long 
skirts to stand along the walls until 
someone asked then to dance. Kids 
walked down the railroad tracks from 
Bear River and the P-K camp, singing 
*'Barney Google" and "Red Hot Hama." 
Little ones were brought in wicker 
baskets and put in the coat room 
until the party ended; there was no 
such thing as babysitting in those 
days. There were always local 
bands will'in^ to play 'til midnight, 
when everyone adjourned to the near- 
by boarding house for refreshments 
the women had baked earlier that 
day. 

During Prohibition most men carried 
a bottle in the car and invited y 
friends outside for a taste of chalk 
beer or batritub gin* .Women never 
drank, or if they did it was -secret- 
ly in a closet or the outhouse. The 
pool hall sold 3-2>: beer to the men, 
but as Lupe Arroyo remembers, "You 
can bet there were those who made 
their own!" Wine was pressed from 
almost any kind of plant; the most 
common was made from dandelions, 
rhubarb, or grapes. A few families 
brewed their own beer in barrels and 
used their basements as pubs for 



friends. Others became quite 
wealthy bootlegging chalk beer and 
%«hiskey. After Prohibition was re- 
pealed in 1933, the Colorado-Utah 
Company would still not permit a bar 
in nt. Harris, so families continued 
to make their own until the town 
closed in 1958. 

January 27, 19*2 ms a day Ht. Harris 
veterans remember well. The town suf- 
fered one of the %#orst coal mining 
disasters in the history of Colorado. 
Thirty-four men lost their lives when 
a spark deep inside the Madge Nine 
touched off lethal methane gas. 
Damage to the mine's equipment and 
surrounding area was devasting. in 
an explosion that took less than five 
minutes, the Victor-^^rican Fuel 
Company lost over $.5 million. The 
Uadge tipple exploded at 9:^5 p.m-, 
shortly before the night shift %ias 
scheduled to go on duty. .If it had 
occurred between shifts more men 
would have been killed; as it was 
only four men survived the explosion. 
The next morning rescue crews from 
other mines went into the Wadge to 
find the bodies. A temporary morgue 
was set up in the theater %tfhere 
families walked past rows of men 
trying to identify lost ones. 
Hany could be recoignized only by 
their teeth. 

All four mines in the valley closed 
so workers could help the widows. 
Schools in Ht. Harris ^nd Hayden were 
closed and used to feed and shelter 
some of the forty-three chi Idren who 
were left fatherless. Harold Wixon 
was one of the several men who volun- 
teered to' dig graves. "The weather 
was bitter cold and it got to the 
point where we couldn't keep up with 
the funerals. Many times we would 
see the funeral procession coming 
down the highway and we wouldn't 
have a grave ready." 

James Clifton shakes his head, "It 
was a living hell. We all had some- 
body close to us killed and the whole 
town grieved for months. Seemed 
like it never was quite the same 
in Mt. Harris after that. It 
doesn't matter what gets written 





Simiilslied ffaci tliAt M alt 
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^^^MKonr Nt* Harris fcail its 

parsonaltias* A* Harris 
ii^tliar 6aorfa« ttm Imm^ 
glia Colm^aiDHttali Coat Cmh 
ttm vaiti^* fi a aria liis 
^ tlia Goapmnf kilt mislead 
only owastoiiatly* •* 
'i^M^^ slidM» sanriiif as saci^tanr 
>^feMMMW^ aai faaarat miagar of the 
Lacats r^mmtmt tiiair 
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Conh Mufned Mhen ha 



ri^i^iN^fc MS one of tN first 



feasiaasfiMaa la iaiM:t CaiaMty* 
■haaioari liar drasa sli^p ia 
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bmek seat of a Modal 
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Mk ilftMt terif 9f •Ik tmi to mi§nu mer tUmu^ef m. liwrU. 
ttii irt tifwrs My the aniflals hatf moth « pstte mmr m fmt 4mp f«te tlw 
IKWUIV In the early nineteea iMnrfrcds tfc* iiM4«for cott fcrovflit #Mpt« 
'v*«iAiiMrtiMws«s to tlie.si4* of that Mil, and tht atit disappMrai. For 
~ : MM. ittsa forty yaars ttmaal ainf «■ coapanias prosparad aai mm Msriiad 
_ «^IML^ir fast lias. Tha iionwii leapt hmnm aad tha cliiltfraa ptayatf. 

fast, tfw MOfk iHird. ami tha play vlforoM. tut Owaial irfnint ■ 
..iiji hifimi costly and daasarais: tha Mt. Harris coapaaios coaM ao loafor 
.?"j^p^4dth Modern strip •inlaf. In aloc^t a singla d^, m mm that had . 
' " ^tiC|;'W|iiid ISOO paopla was laft Abandoned. Today atk have returned to 
---'f'^niK^i^lit Mas always their hoaa. 
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To m , there are a lot of iaportant tfalngs In tlie mrld and thlnjss 
thfft I notice that aost people never even thought about. I feel aenir 
for those that never find the things that jVsst eoae to ae. 

When I was a little girl, I can reMirt>er riding the horses eleven 
■lies to go see Grandn. She was always really happy to see «e, and 
after she got done {^Inching ay cheeks and telling ae how big I was get- 
ting, she'd send ae outside to leave thf groim*iq>s to their talk, fhat 
didn't bother ae though. ^ , . 

I can reaeaber standing on a chair In the old tree house, so I emM 
see the top of the hill. The trees bceaae Indians on their painted pottii 
and the fence posts, the Indian's spears. There was a young brava that 
would salle and wink at ae when the chief- wasn't looking and then go 
to hi» solem, sad face. For a aoaent I would gleaa with a hap^y feeling 
inside, then Auntie Lou would break the s»ell *»ith her^call, "Dinner: 
I would shut ay eyes as to hold in orte aoaent aore aAd then run to the 
spring to wash up. You see, there were no faucets In the house, but tm 
nay I reaeaber It with everything so clean - it wasn't even the natural 
color. 

There was always a big dinner, and I was told to stop picking at 
ay food like a bird. After dinner the aen would talk and fall off into 
a nap while the ladles cleaned ap the dishes. But Great Grandpa and I 
would sneak off and go the old shed where the retired wooden butter chufn 
was stored and get out the old swing and take It to the tree in front of 
the house. I can see Grandpa now - dlab that big old cottonwood tr#e • 
to tie the ropes on that llab and ae lookln' up to watch hla, so steady, 
fdr his age. Then he'd eoae down and set ae in the swing and push ae 
and tell ae of his childhood, while ay blonde curls flew In the bre«s« 
like a story book picture. - ,^ 

It was like- he was back In Kansas again playing In the cornfields 
with his brother, theif he'd wipe a tear froa his eye and salle for ne 
when I looked at hla questionably. Then,, we'd build a teeter-totter 
with a plank board and an old dlesel can and play till Grandaa would 
coae to the door and screaa at Graaps to do the chores. 

First we'd milk the cow and scratch the calf's ears. Then we'd 
gather the eggs and feed and water the chickens. The horses could takf 
care of thenselves, but Grandpa would let ae sneak the expensive rolled 
oats to thea anyway. ^ ^ ^ 

Then It would be time to go Inside and have a quick supper and head 
for home. By then, I was getting tired, and I waa asleep In the saddle 
about the second mile. Sure, we could have taken the car those eleven 
miles, but It would never have left the sweet aeaorles that I have now. 
Like the time ay horse ate the lilacs off of Grandaa 's favorite bush, 
and I got spanked for It. . w 

Today Great Grandpa and Grandaa are dead, but that's not what mat- 
ters, I reaeaber them bdth as Great people and people I loved and still 
love, people that gave me my childhood. 
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Yampa Kraut King 
Lewis Phillips 




by: Utha Mock 



'*l|jr dftd raised a blg .fanlly, 
therefore we had to raise a big 
l^den. I have been working in a 
garden every since I was big enough 
to work. Hy dad always said a husy 
boy is a good boy." 



Phillips had already set the scene 
when we arrived. A lighted bar*b- 
que pit lentx imraness for the seal- 
sheltered patio. 





.With us supply- 
ing the cabbage and he having the 
utensils he set to work to explain 
the art of making sauerkraut. 



RJC 



ffr. Lewis Phillips, local 
Yaapa resident, has lived and gar- 
dened in this area for seventy- 
four years. Even though in March, 
snow still covered the ground, he 
willingly demonstrated the process 
of making sauerkraut for THREE 
MIRE WINTER staff members in his 
own backyard. Because of the dis- 
tance (25 miles of snow covered 
roads from Steamboat to Tampa) Mr. 
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Mr. Phillips demonstrating 
old-fashioned Krautcutter. 
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He also uses for his deaon- 
strfttlon: a knife, pickle salt, 
(non-iodized), a large keg or 
crock, a taaper (heavy wooden 
club), rock and «loth, pan or 
bucket. Jars or contalners-and 
lots of tlae and encTrgy. 



Tou should place thl^ In a vara 
place while the feraentation tak6s 
place. This process usually takes 
about -ten days to two weeks. When 
it makes it. will quit foaaing, then 
you aay take it oat and place it in 
containers to freeze or can." 
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To begin the process » he cut 
the cabbage In half and removed the 
core. "If you do not remove the 
core. It will cause bad places In 
the kraut," Mr. Phillips Informed 
us. 

Next Mr. Phillips placed the 
cabbage In the Krautcutter Cflat 
side down) and cut It Into thin 
slices. "Then take a couple of 
handfuls of sliced cabbage and 
place It In the crock. The next 
step Is to salt It; this makes tti^ 
brine, and that makes the kraut. 
Salt It like you would If you were 
.going to make cole slaw. The more 
aalt you put In It, the sourer It 
makes the kraut." 

After alternating cabbage and 
then salt (In small amounts), tamp 
(or bruise) It well. This beating 
of the cabbage starts the ferment- 
ing process* 

5.3 
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We wondered about variety for^ 
the process to which Mr. Phillips 
replied, "You make ^t according to 
your taste. Lots of peopl^ put 
apples In and pound. (tamp) them up, 
but I don't like sugar In It, I 
Just like plain sauerkraut. Course 
when I lived on the ranch y^rs. ago 
when I was a kid, we would eat lots 
of sauerkraut. We didn't have 
welnei*s to put in It, but we had 
pork Instead, so we used spare ribs 
and bacon. Nowadays, of course, 
sauerkraut and welners Is a very 
favorite dish with a lot of people. 




"We used to neke it IX thirty 
gallon kegs and set it but In what 
m called our storage rooa and. 
■other nature froze it. Then tfhen 
«e wanted a aess of sauerkraut in 
the wintertime we had a little, 
hatchet, and we would go out And 
chop 6ut a chunk. of saUerkraut, 
put it in a pan, thaw it out- in 
the house.** 

Besides aaking saue^rkraut Hr. 
Phillips used to sake root beer. 
Mrs. Phillips said it was **pretty 
strong stuff". She recalls , "One 
tlM I had the Ladies' >id at Jiy 
house t and I had this root beer * 
out by the kitchen firestove» -^en 
all of a sudden *Boo«, Boon» . 
Booa* went this root beer - all* 
over the place - because of the . , 
heat froa the stove.** 

" ^ Other th^gs that the Phillips 
can are beet pickles and carirot, ^ 
pickles. They also freeze lots of 
peas and beans, but as Mr. Phillips 
says, **not always a sure cx^p in 
Routt County - sometime? 'we have 
beans to can and sometimes we don't. 
They have rubarb, raspberries and. 
sometimes gooseberries and straw-*, 
berries wh^n the season permits. . 
"When they (refer to first issue . 
THREE WIRE WINTER) were raising 
those strawberries in Strawberry 
Park my older brother went ^down to 
pick. Every morning when the Mbffa 
train would come to Yampa there 
would be several crates of straw- 
berries for the Phillips family - 
fresh from Steamboat. They were- 
wonderful strawberries j" as Mr. 
Phijlios remembers. 

When asked if they spend win- 
ters here Mr. Phillips says, •'We 
take trips once in a while, but I 
would rather be home than anyKbere 
else I*ve seen. The last week ^ 
in May or the first week in vime 
is time to*start planting, ^ but 
you don't -get in any hurry In Routt 
County because we have to wait for 
the -snow to go . 

/ 



About weeding he told, "Keep 
the tieeds out with a hoe-, the best.*" 
wajr In the world to control weeds ' 
In a garden. There it "things yon 
can put on weeds to poison thea^ 
but you "pret near always poison 
sone thing else.** 

When asked about cut woras 
he InforMd us, "Well, you can - 
get poison that will get rid of - 
the». You Just put It around your 
plants, and they will eat that ^ 
-Instead of the plant, soaetlaes... 

Mr. and Mrs. TPhllllps have" - 
an antlqiie In their hoae that ,1b 
aulte special and unlliue. It Is 
called a player organ. "Mrs. 
Stevenson, wife of the first for^ 
est ranger for this area, gave 
It to Lewis because when his faally 
used to go visit hei* he would play 
•the or^n. He war-tile only little 
guy who wouldn*t want to get funny 
after a while and act sUly with 
It . > He J^st really liked It and 
'jrante4 to. play 'It -to bad." 




' For twenty years tlMt' Phillips 
have had thl§ unusual 'possession 
and it has been 'sixty years since , 

Mr". Phillips first played.it. 
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As we wound up. the Intenrlew, 
Mr. Phillips who is an atrld reader 
of the Steaaboat Pilot (local news- 
oaper) and who had read thoroughly 
the last issue of THREE WIRE WINTER, 
speculated about this country's 
future, "IJjope you have stories 
about the young people around here 
too. Of course, this country has 
had two hundred years in the past, 
but we hope to have that aueh in 
the future." 
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Dorothy Wither 



A Pioneer Childhood 



> ; by Rick Tibbetts • >. i 

* 



^Lite was hard then," recalls Dorothy Wither, llfe-tlaie 
resident of Steamboat Sprlnp^s, recalllni; her childhood and the 
early days of the town. Dorothy has seen icreat change In the 
towi and Its way of llvlnic- from a pioneer town to a aodem 
copuminlty. Dorothy takes creat pride In her faailly and Its 
history. She has traced her family tree wmeratlons bacJc and 
keeos prood track of her l&ri^e family today. 



A picture of Dorothy as a small child. 





Archie Wither Comes to Steamboat 



Dorothy's father was Archibald Wither » an enl^^rant /ron Scot* 
land. There he had been a chamaclst and had iqraduated fros the 
University of London. Ke was one of the aany people who felt there 
was a better life to be found In Aaerlca. He left Scotland In the 
sld 1880 's and settled in Canada. Vhlle living and worklni; there 
he received a letter from his brother, Georice. .Georf^ Wither had 
been traveling In Africa and South Aserlca, fron there traveling 
to the United States. He cane to Steanboat fros Denver and wrote 
his brother ''the itold Is practically hanfclng off the trees". 

At that tine the site of Steaaboat Sorlni^ was rei^rded as a 
mining prospect. "That's why th*y case to this country - because 
of mlnlmty" Dorothy soecwlates. Later It proved not to be so. Ihe 
jBlnlnc In Steaiid>oat was poor, but the oasture land/ and the nlneral 
springs proBlsed well for cattle and people too. 

Archie Wither came to Steaaboat as George had surgested, ar- 
rlvlnff on a freighter on July 1889. "My dad took up the hoae- 
stead up on Enerald Mountain and had a ranch there* he proved- 
UD there In I898. He would take a team and go down Into town." 
He and his brother set up a hoisestead near a serine, on a hill 
over looking the few bulldlnrs of the town. Archie "did every- 
thing he could find to do" and soon became Involved In many 
comaunlty activities: he heloed build the Congregational Church, 
and with a few other men built the first road leadlnit Into the 
town from Buffalo Pass, using shovels and picks. 

Two more Wither brothers, Peter and John came to Steamboat 
eventually, but only Archie and Ceorsce decided to settle here. 



Ari\iitf*s first :,tcire u: *;a2!il#ont . 
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HahnXPeak 



After about elicht jears of living In the tom, the two 
bought a store In lidhn*8 Peak» a sueeessful alnlng comnlty 
iU>out thirty-five ttlles northeast of Steaaboat. 

The store supplied nlners with wholesale coodSt ""All the 
miners frcm the surrounding hills would mo to the store for bar* 
rels of flour, slabs of bacon , coffee and be«is. They would pay 
in mid nuccets which were sent to Denver to be assayigd and chang- 
ed for noney." 

At the tlae when Archie and Geonce lived there, Hahn*s Peak 
was the county seat. In the autuan anyone who was Involved In a 
court case ^d to coae and be oresent. ••When they'd have court, 
everybody would coae. It was In October^ and they say there 'd be 
at least a thousand aen that would coae to that and bring their 
own tents, and, of course, they'd coae .by teaa.^ George Wither 
served at treasurer at Hahn's Peak for a nuaber of years, besides 
aindinPT the store. 

Every week Archie would take a wagon and teaa and go to the 
town of Wolcott to buy supplies, taking three days to met there 
and back with the freight. 

Wagons were also used to deliver groceries. The buyer would 
call or visit the store with their list, and it would be deliver- 
ed to thea later in a wafi»>n or a sleli^ in the winter. Milk was 
tielivered In a siailar way. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^a 

Goods to Keep 
You Warm 

We can furnish you with the righi kind of f9Mxis 
to keep you warni 

Mm s Pek-Lined CoatM, Vests, Overcoats for your 

body 

Blankets, Gmforts, Mattresses and Pilkm's for 
your bed 

American brand of Overshoes---no seconds— and 
Sheepskin Wanagans for your feet 

Fur-Lined Mitts. Gbves aftd Caps 

Underwear— We have anything you want for Men, 
Women and ChiUrcn in Union and Single-Piece 
Garments 

Furs. Sweaters and Cloaks at the OU Reliable Store 



. (8L G. WITHER 

BIG DAYLIGHT STORE 
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A Bumper Crop 




ifhile In H«hn*s P»ak Archie mm% Pearl Carleton, a young wo- 
■an who ease by staiv to the tom on her way to Stea^>oat to attend 

a 'noraal school' where two weeks of training, those trained could 
becow teachers. Pearl was bom in Iowa In 1882 « Her faadly noved 
to Nebraska. There her Mother died when Pearl was ten. Her father 
went to Washington^ and she was raised by her aunt and uncle, with 
her older brother and a cousin. This faally Boyed to Snake River 
in northwestern Colorado* 

Snake River was a ooor cosaanmlty » with so few cattle that 
they were never butchered, but left to breed. In the autunn 
all the men In the town would have a him kill of wild ga»e - 
elk or deer - or whatever else they could shoot" - to be divided 
UD amonc: the families. 

Dorothy reaeiA>ers that In Steasboat there was a fish catch 
every year at Pish Creek. "In October they used to have a day 
and everybody would go and get their fish and take them home to 
salt then down." The fish were called rrallni^, and the days In 
the autuan when they were «ost abundant were called "the grallng 
storm". I 

In bcth towns, Steaaboat Springs and Hahns Peak, transportation 
was a problem, especially in the wintertime. Homes were not often 
close toother except In the ^own, and families and homesteaders 
had a long way to travel to town and to other people's houses. 

In winter slelrhs and teams, cross country skis and horses 
were used, but the trips were few. In summer, after the long wait, 
wagons could be used again. "We could hardly wait In the spring 
for the snow to go," Dorothy recalls, "Years ago I'd be climbing 
throui^h some of that snow to ret all the wlldf lowers." 



The Steamboat Merchant lie Comnany. 
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Often ranchers and their faallles were Isolated for aany aontha 

at a time, unable to travel very far. That Is whjr old timers will 
sneak of 'rolnic out to Den#rer* and *ln to Steamboat*. Another ex- 
oression used Is 'wlnterlnpr* somewhere. That expression "refers to 
neoole who often came In to Steamboat to run cattle, then leave In 
winter, when there Is no way for them to make a llvlni^.'' 

Mostly "the ranchers would come In the fall and buy all their 
groceries to last them the year", and some would come In the spring. 

Archie and Pearl were marrfed In 1899- Their first child, 
Georce, was bom In the cabin with the help of a local woman. 
Dorothy's family still owns the cabin at Hahn*s Peak where Archie 
^r^^ his wife kept houx#. 

in 190^!^ Archie $old the store, and the family moved down to 
Steamboat. He bought a house on the comer of Kaln Street, there 
their second child, Eva Dorothy, was bom. In Steamboat they 
also bought the second A ft G Wither Store, but even while theV" 
were running It, the Wither brothers were making plans to build 
a bigger store across the street. 

Dorothy began school In 1910, attending a three story wood- 
en school for all grades, one of the few building^ in a small 
town, wltn dirt streets, wooden sidewalks and no water system. 
The school first beiran with only one teacher - Kiss Merrill, 
"^ nloneer teacher who taueht for vears In this countrv". 

Teachers, she sayr., were exoected to lead disciplined lives 
because their conduct was an examole for the children, "very 
different fror now." The faculty of the school Increased as 
the number of students did. After a bl^ frraduation ceremony 
held for Junior hltrh, when Dorothy was in the ninth grade, the 
school burned down. 

Fires at the time almost always destroyed the buildlncr 
entirely, "All you could do was watch." The courthouse at Hahn*s 
Peak where her uncle Georc^e worked, and the Cabin Hotel, where 
Winter Carnival ceremonies were held, burned down also. 




Classes were held at various people's houses until a new 
and better school was built. Dorothy sioved to the new school 
then» which was made of stone and had a flrynnasluic. All the 
students en.loyed playing basketball there- Basketball was the 
niost ooDular sport then, and most of the town turned out for the 
srames- the fltlrls olaycd boys* rules and sometimes traveled by train 
to towns near Steamboat to challensre their tear^s. 

Dorothy can recall her school days with amazinir clarity, 
esreclally all the srade school activities, and what the school 
children did during different times of the year. 

Recreation 



Besides school Dorothy occupied herself with many tyoes 
of recreation. Skiinz, swimminf^^ hiking and ridini?: wei*e all 
very nopular. The many mineral sorini^s and Yamoa River in 
Steam.boat provided excellent swimmina: which Dorothy often in- 
duljred in durin? the summer. 

In 1910 or 1911 a bathhouse was built at the sprins^s on 
the hill, and swimminpr there became very popular. "Of course, 
you wore lonp; black stockinrs and bloomers and a too that came 
clear down to your knees, and everythiTipr was knitted. We also 
did a lot of hikin^r and horseback ridinsr." 

'*I started to ski before I ever went to school. I had 
tr-ese home-made skis. Jt was a means of transoortation in 
those davs." v;nereyer thev had to fo that was the way they 
v:ent, ''We vera all very much involved in skiin^r." 

The first oair cf skis that Dorothy ,ver saw was at her 
fatner's store. She and her brothers often skied on lonF wood- 
en skis on a hill by their house. The skis were attached by 
a itetal ciaso and a leather thonr which was wrapped around the 

Before the skis v*'ere ourchased they were alv;ays weiFhed 
to nake sure thev were of eaual weifrht when the skier went off 

The first V/lnter Carnival, an annual celebration 

of winter, ;;a3 held when Dorothy was in trrade school. 

3n that occasion marchers on skis oaraded down the snowy 

street to the Cabin Hotel, where Dorothy and a number 

of other little p-irls stood on the larj^e staircase to 

p-reet the Carnival Oueen. All the frirls, in white dresses 

wore a lonp- pink ribbon that connected them by bows on 

their shoulders. "The v;oman who was in charge of this had 

had a real dream. I never will forpret this, I hated it 
»• 

Wagons and teams were used as the main sorce of trans- 
portation for pleasure as well as business. Dorothy remembers 
her father riding with them on Sunday afternoons. Ker father 
would say if she and her brbther could both bring him .^our 
leaf clovers he would hitch up the surrey and take them for - 
a rids - they were usually lucky. 

Prank Potts, a relative of Dorothy's on her mother's side 
owned the first automobile in Steamboat. Automobiles could 
be used only in summer, in the winter they would have to 
be put in a shed. When sprinp: came the owner would put the 
battery back in and reinflate the tires. Then they could be 
driven in the melting snow, if the way was broken by a 'go-devil', 
a horse driven device that , resembled a plow filled with rocks. 



Steamboat Mercantile Co. 



In 1910 Archie and his brother built Steamboat Springs 
Mercantile Co. using materials bought mostly in the town. 
"My dad believed you should trade at home. Ke said if you 
couldn't support the community you lived in, you shouldn't live 
live in that community - He bought everything for the store 
here* He firmly believed that to build a community you bought 
everything you could there. This attitude was typical of 
pioneers." Archie bought lumber from the local sawmill, 
bricks from the kiln on the edge of town, and stone from a 
quarry on a nearby hill. Only nails, glass and steel beams 
were Durchased from Denver. 

"It was one of the bigj?est general stores in the county. 
It had everything from threshinc: machines to toothoicks, they 
used to say." 

The upper floor of the building was first used to hold 
dances 9 then business offices, then rented rooms. 

From 191^ to 1918 Dorothy's father served as mayor of 
Steamboat as well as taking care of his store. Dorothy says 
public office was Just something a responsible member of the 
community would take on along with his regular activities. 
Durin?: his last term, Archie defended the controversial danc- 
Infit camo in Strawberry Park near town - Perry -Mans field, when 
it was called Indecent because the irlrls did not wear dresses. 
Mr. Wither logically stated that the enrollment heloed the town's 
economy. 

"Peonle's sense of loyalty in a small community isn't 
anymore - it's different from one who's been raised with it - 
I can see it more." Soeakln^- of her father, Dorothy says he 
had a "belief In the community" - without this belief Steamboat 
would never have erown or orosoered as It did. 




Eorothy still lives in Steamboat 
and runs a clothincr store. The 
Dorothv ShoD, on the soace where 
her father's store stood. 
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JeSEPHIRI Whitmeiu 

It WA8 A VIRT EAPPT TIME. 

Bl BnUIT CUIdlUB 




MllLORHS 



•^If I could live my life o\^er, 
I think I would. It was a very 
happy time, a con<?enlal time. 
I wouldn't like rl^ht now to do 
some of the things we had to do 
then, and I'd hate to give up 
some of the easy things that 
we've got now. But I think I'd 
go back, I'd like to live It 
all over again. To come right 
down to it, wouldn't you like 
to turn the pages back for a 
while and try it? You knov:, 
my kids laugh at me 'cause once 
in a while I get lonely for the 
old days. I says I even get 
lonesome for the little (out) 
house back outside." 

On a brisk March day, Josephine 
Norman Whltmer turned ba^ck .the 
pages of her lifetime for me. 
Seeing the past through her 
eyes made me feel as if I were 
living it with her. In her 
face I tould read all of the 
memories of her experiences, 
all the Joys and tragedies that 
gave her the beauty of her char- 
acter and the enthusiasm of her 
personality. 

"My father was a butcher by 
trade, and at one time, von 
first prize at the Chicago 
V6rld's Fair for butchering: a 
beef the fastest. But in 1889, 
he had the misfortune of losing 
one arm Just below the elbow 
in a railroad accident. He 
couldn't do butchering any- 
more, so he thought he'd try 
his hand at farming. He heard 
that Routt County was a good 
place to start, so he bought a 
team, a covered wagon, and one 
extra saddle horse. He loaded 
us all in, seven of us kids, 
two dogs (Smoke and Fldo), and 
headed out from Colorado Springs 
for Routt. This was in l895, 
and I was Just six years old." 



Ker mother passed away in Colo- 
rado Springs when Josephine was 
three, so she was not wl jh them 
at the time of the trip. "The 
trip took three weeks, and what 
a time we had! There wasn't 
much of a road, and some of the 
hills were so steep that the 
team couldn't make it up with 
our heavy load / It was times 

^ like this when we brought the 
saddle horse into service. My 
father-would tie a heavy rope 
to the wagon tongue and then 
wrap it around the saddle horn. 
My brother Sam would ride the 
horse, and with much sweating 
and pulling, we'd make it to 
the top. Then there was the 
problem of going down the oth- 
er side. Father was afraid 
that going down the team would 
not be abie to hold the wagon 
back. He'd make all of us get 

^out, except Edith who was only 
three, then he'd tie a rope 
to the back of the wagon and 
have us all hold on. We'd sit 
there a draggln' so as not to 
let the wagon get going too fast. 

"At night we would camp^ and 
that was when we'd really enjoy 
ourselves. We had always lived 
in a town, and the freedom was 
so delightful! 

"We landed in Trull the first 
part of August^ '95, it was 
•bout half way between Steamboat 
and Hayden. My father and two 
brothers, Earny and Sam, hired 
out to a Mr. Dennis putting up 
his hay. We stayed there that 
summer and the next year in a 
cabin. It had a dirt floor 
and a sod roof that leaked bad 
when it rained . 

"Then we heard of a man up Elk 
River that had a place for sale, 
and we bought that. We stay- 
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ed there for about a year and 
then my father bought a relin- 
quishment from a man named Ed 
O'Nell, a veteran of the Civil 
War, quite crippled and couldn't 
keep* That was our home for 
many years until we moved up 
to Clark, married there • My 
' father and I kept the Clark 
. Post Office for three years ^ 
That building Is still standing 
there on the Thorton Brown 
place. A man by the name of 
Rufus Clark was the one that 
started the Post Office and 
he's burled there In the 
Clark cemetery, he and his 
wife." 

Joseohlne Whltmer has led a very 
a very colorful life. As. a 
result, she Is full of stories 
about her experiences. ' Un- 
forc^etable experiences 
that will touch the heart. 
While talking to me, she told 
some stories that let some of 
her character shine out. 

"I renumber a funny thing. 
You know, my father only 
had one arm. One time, my 
brother Sam hired out to 
work for a man. Well, It 
was In the winter turning to 
spring when he was done and 
ready to cane home. He come 
to the other side of the riv- 
er and called to my 'dad to 
come and get him with the 
horse. Course we only-had 
one saddle horse and the team.. 
Well, my father put the sad- 
dle on this one horse, and 
brought one across- bareback. 
The water In the river was so 
deep that the horses had to 
swim across • My father scot 
over to Sam, and since he was 
only sixteen, Kind of a kid, 
my father put him on the horse 
with the saddle and set him 
loose. He '^ot on the bare- 
back horse and took the bed- 
roll, and th?re he only had 
one arm. About midstream, 
a floatlnpr log^^ hit the horse's 
legs and rolled him over. 
Sam came through all right, 
but no father. Finally , we 0 
O his horse climb the bank 
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downstream^ but still no 
sign of father. We thought 
he had drowned when at last 
we heard him call, he*d 
swam to a pile of drift 
wood. What was remarkable 
about It was he only had that 
one arm and still had the bed- 
roll!" 

"My sister and I were always 
trying something different, so 
one time we decided to catch 
a whole bunch of frogs. She 
wouldn't catch. them, of course^ 
so I had to wade into the swamp 
and get 'em while she held the 
bucket. After we'd caught 
them and had 'em in the bucket, 
we took them to the house and 
set 'em- in a tin wash boiler 
with a rock and some leaves 
and things. There wasn't much 
place inside the house for frogs, 
. so we made the mistake of set- 
tin them outside my father's 
bedroom window. In the morn- 
ing they made sp much noise 
a croakin' that my father made 
us p:et UD out a bed and turn 
•em all loose! We didn't like 
that very good . " 

Josephine has always had a 
special spot In her heart for 
animals. Because there were 
not as many people around then, 
the animals became her friends. 
Some of her feeling I think is 
conveyed in the next few stor- 
ies . 

"We had a dog that was kind of 
mean, he didn't like people to 
come, but we sure liked him. 
When w€f got ready to get the 
cows in at night, we'd .just go 
let down the pasture bars and 
he'd go out and bring 'em in. 
Sometimes, he'd be gone two or 
three hours, but he'd come back 
with all the cows and not a 
stray in the bunch. I guess 
he Just knew those cows he'd 
done It so much. One morning 
we found him dead out in front 
of the house. It was winter 
and the snow was banked on eith- 
er side. I think the horses 
came by, and he was in between 
there ^nd got kicked in the head. 
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This Is the house that Joseohlne and her father lived In while they 
v;ere runnlns: the Clark Post Office. 




Josephine Is living In this house today. It Is In the town of 
Steamboat. 

6j 



I don't think that anyone would 
kill him, thou;;h sometimes 
they'd claim they'd like to. 

"Mv oldest ^^randson, who'd 
never seen a mountain lion be- 
fore, .lust heard -talk, was on 
his way to school early one morn 
Inj; when he came back saylns; 
he'd Just seen the biggest yel- 
low cat right there In the 
road. It must have been a 
lion, but we didn't know. He 
said, 'I Just said scat and it 
run across the road!' Well, 
his dad went down there and 
It was a lion track, and 
there my grandson thought It 
was a cat! 

''While father was not a veteri- 
narian, he had good knowledge 
of animal sickness. He was of- 
ten called on to treat animals 
that were sick as there were 
no veterinarians around then. 
One time I remember a neighbor 
wanted father to come .and look 
at his sick cow. Father went 
over and climbed over the fence 
to where the cow was, and she 
came out and took after him. 
He climbed back over the fence 
In a hurry. The neighbor 
laughed and said that he milk- 
ed her and she was plenty ^enr 
tie. Then the neighbor climbed 
over the fence and got In the 
corral, held out his hand and 
said. Come on, Reddy. ' Father 
said she sure came and the man 
took to the fence. Anyway, 
the cow was left to herself 
and^ she got well. 

"When we were living up Elk Ri- 
ver, my brother Earny found a 
little fawn 'that had lost Its 
mother. We raised It by hand 
and called It Midfeet. She 
would follow us to school and 
, wait for us -outside J^he door 
until we were ready 'to coinc 
home. She was Just like a do;r^ 
and we sure liked her. It was 
sad when she was twp years old , 
she died from eating too many 
oats when we were threshlog.'' 
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Unlike many people these days, 
Mrs. Whltmer loved school. 
She would have to to walk the 
six miles a day that she did 
Just to get there and back. 
Having to walk that distance 
in the"^wlnter could get to 
be a little raugh, especially 
with the winters ^here in Routt 
County, so schooj was only helo 
in the summer. She remembers 
not having a mother to make their 
lunches in the morning, but she 
says they made it all rlgnt. 
"Maybe we didn't turn out as 
well as some of them, but we 
made it Just the same." While 
she wa« in school, her favorite 
subject was spelling. "I re- 
member once we had a spelling " 
bee at school. I was Just in 
the fourth grade and I spelled 
down an eighth grade pupil, but 
it was funny^ how I did it. He 
and I were the last ones on the 
floor, his name was Glenn. Well, 
his was the next word and they 
gave him apple to spell. He 
spelled apple A-double P, P-L-E. 
I spelled it A-P-P-L-E. Hcf 
soeiled it with three P's and I 
6eat him! He didn't like that 
a bit." 

When there wasn't school, Jose- 
phine said she wouldn't do much 
but catch frogs, ride horses, 
'and help her father. He;d go 
out and ^et deer with only one 
arm. "He couldn't load it on 
the horse himself very easy, 
so I'd help him He'd tie a 
rope around the deer's peck then 
around the saddle horn. I'd 
pull one side, and he'd sort of 
move it UD. To get a deer, we^ 
didn't have to go far 'cause 
there was deer all around then." 

De^er, elk and things like grouse 
were mainly what her family liv- 
ed on. They had a few cows and 
chickens that supplied them with 
milk, butter, and eggs, but nev- 
er much fruit. What little 
^ frvjit they did have-was wild, 
like strawberries, raspberries 
and choke cherries. "We never 
' had much candy either except 
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•for when father went to town 
and bought a can of Arbuckle's 
coffee. There would be a stick 
of candy In there, and you know, 
that's where we learned to drink 
coffee. We'd drink it as fast ^ 
as we could so we could f^iet ^ 
that stick of candy out of there 
About a few weeks before Christ- 
mas, thoue;h, the candy stopped 
coftiina; in that coffee. We felt 
bad, but we found it Ir. our 
stockings Christinas morninp;." 

Somethins? that Mrs. Whitmer did 
as a child which she doesn't 
regret is ridine. She used to 
love to ride horseback, while 
her slstqr Sophie didn't. "No, 
my sister didn't like ridins; 
at all, she liked to p;o to par- 



ties. Well, let her r.o to her 
parties artd I'd get on a horse. 
I'd ride up into the hills and 
recite ppetry. And now, I can 
still redlte my poetry so I 
think I've i^ained^ri^ht there. 
My sister can't i?o to parties 
anymore, but I can. I ?^o to 
church parties and meetinp;s 
and recite my poetry for them. 
'I had-^kind of a habit ever 
sin(5e the time when I was a 
little s;irl. If I once see it 
in orint and read it once, ^1*11 
remember it, never fors^et it. 
And consequently, I know a 
numbei* of them. I had lots of 
fun doinc^ that." 

Without a mother, the art of 
sewing was not practiced much 




3 ; 




Josephine is pictured here with her family. She Is In the middle 
row, the farthest to the left. Her sister Soohle-ls standing In 1 
the. bottom row, farthest to the rlp;ht. * 



(id 
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in Josephine's family. Instea& 
her brother would save all the 
hides and horns of the deer he 
killed. About once a year a 
peddler would con>e around in 
a bis( covered wa^con loaded 
with yard ^ods such as shoes, etc. 
Her brother would trade what 
ever he had collected for the 
Dcoods, and in this way they 
would not have to sew. 

During the winter, trips to 
Steamboat were rare. Instead, 
they vould make a few trips in 
the summer to stock up. They 
would hitch up the team and 
start out for what Josephine 
recalls as being a gdod days ^ 
trio. •'The road we had to tra- 
vel on went between two f arms v 
where they irrigated. The wate 
would run across it ,and it 
would f^et so muddy that, we'd 
fl^et stuck. We'd have to ^et 
people to pull us out, and 
just have an awful hard time. 
So because it was so bOi?»:y, 
we didn't anymore than 
we had to." 

Another thlnp; that Joseohine 
enjoyed doing was playing 
the violin and organ. "We had 
a church which was built on 
what is now the Elk River 
Grazinp: Association. A man 



known as th€^ cowboy preacher 
TOt It started ♦ and he donated 
the beil. .1 used to play the 
violin or organ for the meetings • 

During the time that Mrs. Whitmer 
lived In Clark, gold was still 
being mined at Hahn'sPeak. She 
recalls that it was first found 
in 1862, by Joseph Hahns. The 
peak was evi^entally named after 
Mr; Hahhs by two of his friends. 
They climbed to the too of the 
peak and took up with them an 
emoty baklr.f^ powder can with a 
screw lid. Inside it they ^ 
wrd^te a note that said, "This is 
named Halm's Peak by his friend 
Sam Doyle, August 27, I865." 
Josephine doesn't remember much 
gold ceing- taken from the mine, 
however a lot was taken from 
Xke dredges. Her brother Sam 
once staked a claim and later 
sold it for $^00.00, which 
then was a fairly good price- 



Whenever she gets lonelj for 
the old days, Joseohine has 
a ohilosophy which she tries to 
follow. "I don't believe that 
it's best to go back. We should 
go ahead, you're not supposed 
- to live in the past. The past 
is gone and tomorrow isn't here. 
A person should live in the pre- 




sent, that's vhat you are sup- 
posed to do. But so much of 
the time we're looklm: for to- 
morrow or reneniterlnr the past.** 



Josephine and her fasilly cer- 
tainly lived a full tut diffi- 
cult life — a life which many 
of today's i^ne ration could 
not handle. If ever we feel 
discouras^ed and that our life Is 
hard, I think that we should all 
reflect on the lives of our - 
area's pioneers. It seems that 
no matter how hard things zot, 
they always felt that there was 
a brighter side. "We thought 
that the times were hard then, 
but I don't think they were as 
hard as we thought they were, 
not any harder than they are 
now. You Just get used to the 
times." 




.Mrs. Whit Bier 





This house is the one that she most recently lived in before movinfr 
to Steamboat. It Is in Clark, and her daupihter in-law is llvinp: 
there now. In the back^^round you can see the hills that Joseohine 
used to love to ride in. 
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